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New Publications 


Standard Concert Etudes 


FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Fspecially adapted as a continuation of W. S. B. 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course and all other 
graded courses. Price $1.00 bound. 

A collection of advanced etudes and bound study 
pieces in various styles made especially to supply a de, 
mand tor a volume to follow Ten of Mathews’ 


Standard Compositions 
For the Piano 


Vol.I—First Grade Vol.1I—SecondGrade 
Price, 50 cents each 
Graded and Compiled by 
WwW. S. B. MATHEWS 


To be used in connection with Mathews’ Standard 
Graded Course of Studies and all other graded 
courses. 

One of a new series of volumes we are about to 
issue. ‘There will be at 1 ta uniform 
price of so cents, retail. here are thirty-one pieces 
in the first volume. — All the pie have been thor- 
oughly tested in actual teaching and have passed 
through sev editions, and ‘have, in addition, 
gennine educational qualities. 


of the scope of thls 
number nied 
“Toceata,” Sai 

a “Etude on 
stude de Concert,” Chopin- 


» contains the pick of the difficult studies 
ces out of all the celebrated compositions 


used for concert work. 2 

When it is considered that some of these pieces 
retail for as s $1.50 each, the value of the work 
cannot be unde ated. 


68 EXERCISES 


IN THE SYNTHETIC METHOD 


(The General Principle of Vocalization.) 


By Freperic W. Root, Price 75cts.) 
Designed to supplement lytical work in voice 


training and style of singing. _ 
‘Another addition to Mk. Roor’s well-known graded 


course of studies 


THE TECHNIC AND ART OF SINGING 


Handel Album 


A collection of favorite pieces for the 
Piano, with Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch 
Selected and Edited by THEO. PRESSER 


Price, 60 cents 


has never been fully 
teaching public. ‘The 
ch has rather thrown 


swerk is bi 
ng of pitch 
being to gaina fini 


fare 
or ‘Little Prelud 
s much benefit and at the 
¢ pleasure than with either 


either Ba 
the pupil will a 
same time exper 
of the volumes of Bach. 


quality of tone combined with. distinct enunciation, 
ch the conception of definite pitch united to 
in 


Ss Itis, in fact,a series of practical studie: 
English diction. y 

We shall be pleased to send this wo 
tion to those who are interested. Also any of tt 
yolumes by Mr. Root pub shed under the general title 
Ad See eeu 


CHNIG AND ART OF 


Gurlitt Album 


FOR THE PIANO 


Carefully selected, edited and annotated 
from various works of this 
favorite author by 


Ww. S. B. MATHEWS 
Price, 75 cents. 
This is a volume of rare educational value 
and superior attractiveness. 
The numbers, all interesting and useful, have been 
cted with atest care from all the popular writ- 
ii composer. The editorial wot 


Harmony and Composition 
W. T. GIFFE 


Price - - - $1.00 


A Practical Course in Harmony and the Elements 
of Musical Composition. 


This book was published by the author himself, but 
icity. it deserves.’ We 
im made for 
We consider 
it one of the simple ly understood 
work on harmony of which we know. w 
Ame! n for American students, rot a translation 
froma Gert Itis a book that can be used 


b 
this wv 


£ this work. 
career for this work of Mr. Giffe's. 


of the second and third : 
Hig book can be used to good advantage in con- 
juuction with Mathews’ ‘Standard Graded Course” 
yo accompany any second or third grade stuc 


Piano Tuning, Regulating 
and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 


Price - - - - $1.75 


ee 


EASY DANCE ALBUM 


FOR THE PIANO 
Price, 50 Cents 


the v f ser 
Glass or the home, compr the tuning, 
Polkas, Schottisches, e1 These es s. We think a 

chers and musi- 


Sy 

[ying chiefly in the second and early third grad 
The various e all correct in rhythm, 
the proper § leas melodious. This 
volume has been comp in response to a verv gen- 
veil demand for a book lying midway in difficulty be~ 
{ween our popular “First Dance Album" and “Modern 


Dance Albu, 


ns who | 
rarely visited by professional tuners, and. then not 
oftener than onee a It will also be a valuable 
Work for a young man er woman who wishes to add 
to the income from teaching by keeping pupils’ pianos 
in order. 


IN” PYR Bs Ss 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PRACTICAL SIGHT SINGING METH- 
THIRD GRADE. Mathews. OD. F. Reddall. 
VIOLIN METHOD, Geo. Lehman. NEW COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
EASY SONATINAS FOR THE PIANO. A DAY IN FLOWERDOM (Operetta) 
THE GOLDEN VALLEY. (Cantata) Spaulding. 
H. E Warner. " SONATINA ALBUM _ Kohler. 
OPERATIC FOUR HAND FOLIO CHOPIN’S NOCTURNES, 


THEODORE PRESSER 


1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER BANOS 


Manufacturers of Artistic Geand and Vpright Pianos 


are noted for Purity, Power, and Resonance of Tone; 
3 


siveness of Touch, Unsurpassed Construction, 


“Mansfeldt : 


acennic 


3D By HUGO 
MANSFELDT 


‘A COMPLETE LIBRARY of 
TECHNICAL | EXERCISES 


A System of the Most Necessary Daily 
Exercises to Produce 


A Perfect Finger’ Development 
In the Shortest Possible Time 


It is as useful to the novice as to the ad- 

vanced student. 
‘It is a concentration of common sense 
tuition and guarantees perfection in finger- 
dexterity. All technical problems are given a 
ready solution in this, the greatest system of 
technic. 

Franz Liszt eulogized the book in mast 
emphatic terms. 

Teachers simply glorify it because of its 
intelligent and valuable conciseness. 

“‘Mansfeldt Technic’’ has created more ac- 
complished and masterful pianists since its 
publication than all the old-time “methods 
and studies’? combined, and accomplished it 
in such brief time that even connoisseurs of 
the art are marvelling. 

Thousands are now in use by scores of the 
most noted conservatories and instructors of 
the world, and within another decade it will 
be the only system of technical exercises ree- 
ognized among musicians. Noother book has 
met with such a sincere welcome from the 
guild. 

Price; In order to supply an urgent de- 
mand for this eminent work in separate sec- 
tions the publisher is now issuing it in three 
distinct books—One Dollar each. The three 
books are also published complete in one vol- 
ume—Iwo Dollars and Fifty Cents. Ask 
your dealer to order one for you on ‘approval. 

Guarantee: Mansfeldt Technic is always 
sold under the positive guarantee that if1 ot 
entirely satisfactory your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. 


THE i THE 

GRADED 02 TEACHERS’ 

EDITION Me EDITION 
ES 


Rea, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


One Hundred Specially Selected Standard 
Modern Compositions in all Grades 
Each number published separately, 
CORRECTLY FINGERED 
CAREFULLY PHRASED 
COMPLETELY REVISED 


to meet the.requirements of both teacher and pupil. 
il, 


L GRADED 
© e EDITION 


ATTRACTIVE 
INTERESTING 
INSTRUCTIVE 


Constantly used by more than 1 
} D1 © than 10006 . 
Teachers with Perfect Batisinoe Pee my 


Thematic catalogs fer teachers sent UPON request. 
est. 


OUR TEACHERS’ SAMPLE oy 
MAKE SELECTIONS EASY & Hanne 
They should be on every dealer's 
counter; if not there—please write 
and mention the name of your dealer, 


LEO. FEIST sy stn'S! NEW YORK 
Muil orders not solicited, We prefer th 


our publications from your 
ur publications from your dealers 
have what you want, p.case order qj 


at you purchase 
but ff he docs not 
3 direct. 1@ does now 


Respon- 


Workmanship, 


and Excelience; and New Artistic Designs of Cases 


132d Street and Alexander Avenue, NEW YORK 


THE ETUDE 


JULES JORDAN 


Organist and Choir-Master of the 


Church of the Redeemer, 
Providence, R. I. 


IS USING WITH HIS CHOIR THE FOLLOWING 
ANTHEMS: 


A. W. LANSING 
tly Lead U 


RALPH KINDER 


Magnificat in F. 
Saviour, Source 
There is a Green F 
Thou Wilt Keep Him. 


Ride on in Ma 
Sanctus. - 


H. N. REDMAN 
Come Unto Me Ye We: Bere) 

Five Responses... 
Holy Spirit, Lord of Lignt 
I Could Not Do Without Th 
In God is My Salvation... 

O Praise the Lord. Psalm 117 


J. U. STARKWEATHER 
Re Deum ini B46 
Christ, Our Passover. (EK; 


MIXED, MALE and 
WOMEN’S VOICES 
ALSO 
SACRED SONGS 
and DUETS 


Music Sent on Selection if Reference 


is Given 
White-Smith Music Pub. Co. 


CHICAGO 
259 Wabash Avenue 


NEW YORK 
13 East 17th Street 


CONTENTS 
“THE ETUDE,” February, 1907 


Chopin as I Knew Him..(Gcorges Mathias 
A Lesson on a Phase of Technic. 
Harry R. Detweiler 
A Repertory and Ilow to Acquire i 
T. L. Rickaby 
Reminiscences of Schubert 
Anselm Hiittenbrenner 
Find Time to Study Musi 
Frederick A. Williams 
The Life of the Virtuoso. Francis Cooke 
A Few Thoughts Concerning the Musical 
N. B. Mathews 
Anton Rubinstein in His Class 
A. Hippius 
te to Bach 
vate and Cle 
-Helena Maguire 
Culture Among 
.. Leroy B. Elser 
Country Chureh Choir. 
Fletcher Durand 
Musical Touchstones......+.. Leon Isaacs 
Some Common Wrrors of Piano Pupils: 
How to Correct Them. 
Walter W. Farmer 


An Wighteenth Century Tri 
A Plan to Giye Pupils I 
Lessons... ...+ 

An Appeal for Liter 
Musicians 
Evolution o 


Kditorial 

Vocal Depar 

Organ and Choir. . . 
Violin Department 
Children’s Page. . 
Publisher's Not 
Recital Program 
Questions and_ 
Notes on Our Mt 
Musical Ite 

Puzzle Corn ea 
Experiences of a Lonely Music Student... 


MUSIC 


Second Gavotte, Op. 5, No. 2. 

. Napellnikoff 95 
wool, P. Mero 98 
G. A, Quiros 102 
R. HH. Pendleton 104 


‘True Friendship (4 hands). 
Lover's Quarrel, Op. 10 
The Juggler 


Two Hearts, One Thought, Op. 0, 
Cc. 


106 
Winter Tales..... 

June-Bar 

Valse Ep Eek OF 

Barly ae # s. Lindsay 
Recon Sobeski 


EASTER IS 


Al Free Samples of Easter 
Anthems to Choirmasters 
and Organists 
EASTER CANTATA 
FOR CHOIRS 


Gethsemane to Calvary 
30c NET 


For Sale by All Dealers. 


Phila: 1018-20 Arch St. 
Hall-Maek Co New York: 156 Fifth Ave. 
° | Chicago: 95 Dearborn St. 


Hundreds of Teachers 


Are using Carl W. Grimm's “Practical Method 
for Beginners on the Piano.” Because there is 
no other instruction book published that gives 
such eminent satisfaction to the teacher and ad- 
A trial with your 
next beginning scholar will convince you what we 


vances the scholar so rapidly. 


have said is true. Don't fail to become ac- 
quainted with Mr, Grimm's work. Price, $1.00 
per copy. Teachers’ price, postpaid, 75 cents. 
A New Fdition of Grimm’s Simple Method 
of Modern Harmony just published. 
Complete in one volume, bound in cloth. 


Price, $1,50 


THE GEO. B. JENNINGS 


co. 
CINCINNATI - = -. OHIO 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


MUSICAL VALENTINES 


Something new, 
appropriate and 
fitting. 


The Titles are: 


Love’s Postman 

The Postman's Ring 
Sending Valentines 
Receiving Valentines 


The words by Edith Hope Kinney are set to_music 
by Mrs. Crosby Adams. The designs by Helen Hayes. 
They are printed in colors. The verses, music and 
designs are one harmonious combination of artistic 
cleverness. They areas cute and attractive in every 
way as they are unique and novel. 

Price, 25 cents each, postpald 
Let us have your order early 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


PIANO SOLO. 
CADMAN, CHAS. W.. Fernando's Serenade = 50 
An attractively melodious and tuneful number in 
12-8time. Grade 3. 
HARRIS, HUBBARD W. Dream Fancies = 40 
A good study in broken chord and arpeggio figures, 
melodious and pleasing. Grade 3. 
KOELLING, CARL. Impatience = = 50 
A brilliant, vivacious, sprightly number. Affords 
excellent technical study. Grade 4. F 
HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERIC. Poetic Folk 
Dances, Book II. Compiled by Calvin B. Cady. 
(Student's Ed.) - = = 2) > 7 7 on 60 
A collection of eight simple dances issued without 
markings of any kind, leaving it to the students to 
form their own interpretation, phrasing, fingering, etc. 
The same (Annotated or Teachers’ Edition.) n. 60 
This edition contains copious annotations and care- 
ful phrasing, fingering, etc. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 
220 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Easter Cantatas 
FOR CHORUS CHOIRS 


THE KING OF GLORY (NEW 1907) 
Ashjord 


Difficult—Contrapuntally Strong 
THE EASTER KING 


Difficult—Scholarly and Thoughtful 
CROSS AND CROWN 
Difficult—-Strong and Vigorous 
EASTER DAWN 


Medium Difficult--Calls for Violin Obligato 
THE RESUI ‘RECTION 


Medium Difficult--Rich in Good Effects 
THE CONQUERING KING (NEW 1906) 
itson 
Easy--Interesting and Varied 

THE EASTER EVANGEL 
Lorenz 
sy--Our Most Popular Easter Cantata 
PRIEST AND KING 


Lorenz and Others 4 
. Easy--Fight Authors, but Complete Unity of Thought 


tion the Etude, get a single copy of 
tats named , on sclection to be 
in 10 days if not paid for at net 
per copy. ste te ate te ate te ole 


The Lorenz Publishing Co. 


216-218 West Fifth St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


150 Fifth Avenue . 
NEW YORK 


LY PETS’: | 


“CHILDREN’S EAR 
3 teres 


tt 


Little Bo-peep; flop o'wy Thumb; Ding-dong-bell. 
Fine second-grade pieces by E, Biedermann. 
20 Cents the Three, Mailed. 
Hamilton Publishing Co. 
3600 Hamilton Street eee Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Unknown Islands 


A COLLECTION OF 6 PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


With Moonlight Beaming 
Isle of Witches 
Isle of Flowers 
The Silent Isle 
Isle of Indians 
As Slow our Ship 


By HERMANN CARRI 


Op. 33. 
PRICE : : : ONE DOLLAR NET 


Discount 25¢ 


The’ above album of six pieces is 
beautifully illustrated and will, no doubt, 
attract attention of all lovers of romantic 
music for the Piano. ‘The first of these, 
“With Moonlight Beaming,” has a sort of 
dreamy character, while the second, “ Isle 
of Witches,” consists of a beautiful “* Valse 
lente.” No. 3, called the “ Isle of Flowers,” 
reminds one of a charming day among the 
beautiful flowers in the Tropics. No. 4, 
“The Silent Isle,” has some very character- 
istic left-hand arpeggio work, illustrating 
the words of Tennyson, “ When a Silent 
Ocean Always Breaks on a Silent Shore.” 
The fifth of these sketches, “The Isle of 
Indians,” consists of a few fantastic Indian 
Dances, well suited to the illustration, rep- 
resenting a group of Indian warriors, per- 
forming one of their wild dances. The 
sixth and last of these delightful sketches, 
“As Slow our Ship,” presents a beautiful 
Andante cantabile, illustrating the departure 
of the Princess from the Islands. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 
11 E. 16th Street, - NEW YORK 


Latest News 


LADY BALTIMORE WALTZ 


This beautiful new composition comes from the pen 
J. Mahlon Duganne, the talented composer of Cirle ¢ 
America, a March Twostep of unrivalled dash and brit 
liancy. Lady Baltimore is not only programmed by every 
orchestradeader in America, but is acce; ted as the favor- 
ite of exclusive ball rooms in Europe. ft is big inter- 
nationa, hit. Dreamy, melodious and original, it is pro. 
nounced by critics the best waltz issued in a decade. Not 
difficult ; a fine teaching piece, Only 15c postpaid. 

“Girls of America” costs 22c postpaid, but we will 
send both Waltz and March postpaid for 30 cents. 


-_-__ eee 
VIENS POUPOULE 


Direct from Paris. A fine Polka with that inimitable 
French Polka swing. Danced, sung and whistled by 
thousands along the boulevards.’ Only 10 cents postpaid. 


GRAND OPERA BITS 


Just published. A new nine page arrangement by 
George Rosey, introducing the most popular themes from 
fifteen different grand operas, such as Tannhauser, Lo- 
hengrin, Carmen, Faust, etc. An excellent publication. 
The title page is a work of art. Grade 3-4, Only 15 
cents postpai 


SOUSA FOLIO NO. II. 


Just out. Contains the great March King's best com- 

ositions, such as Stars and Stripes, Imperial Edward, 
Ffands Across the sea, Jack Tar; all together 12 pieces. 
Every piece compfete." Price, 50c, postpaid. 

Vel. r published last year, same price. 


BEYOND THE GATES OF 
PARADISE 


A very clever transcription (Grade 3-4) of Robert A. 
ning celebrated sacred song. Special, 15 cents, post- 
paid. 


STANDARD AMERICAN AIRS 


A new medley Overture introducing all (14) well 
known national airs. The arrangement is by Geo. 
Rosy, the famous composer of Honeymoon March, 
Tiandicap March, Espanita Waltz, ete., ete. Grade 
Nine pages, Published at 60c. Introductory only 
15c. postpaid. 


NEW RAGS 


Just published: Frog Legs. Same style as Maple 
Leaf Bae and just as brilliant and cateby. Kinklets 
Ly the composer of ‘‘Swipesy.’’ A fine Twostep. 
Ragtime Dance. This is Scott Joplin’s latest. May 
be_used as a Twostep or Buck Dance. 

Price 22c. each postpaid, or all 3 for 50c. 


JIGS AND REELS 


Harding’s all-round collection of 200 Jigs, Reels 
and Country Dances. Can be used for Piano, Violin, 


Ble OE Mandolins Pages. Fifty Cents, Postpaid. 


RAGTIME TWOSTEPS 


The most popular and best Rag Marches and 
Twosteps rece Pawipesy, African Pas’, Sunflower 
Slow Drag, Manhattan Rag, Polka Dot, Chicken 
Chowder, Maple Leaf, Tickled to Death, Back to 
Life, Original Rags, St. Louis Rag. All grade 3-4. 
22c. each postpaid, or 5 assorted for $1.00. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS. Grade 5. 


J. Leybach’s brilliant Concert Transcriptions, 
Oberon, SE raiechuets} Faust, Norma, Sonnambula, 
Puritani, Palms. Only 10c. each postpaid, or 70c, 
for all seven. 


NEW MEDLEY 'TWOSTEPS 


Nii bright, catchy Marches of medium diffi- 
dates aon one containing famous characteristic airs 
suggestive of the pO =a tes 
i National A i 
oe, Tees Git, 
Plantation Airs American Life Scotch Airs 
10c. each postpaid, or 90c. for all nine. 


FOR CABINET ORGAN 


nist’s Repertoire, Vol. I, 118 Pages, 70 Pes. 
The Organist's Hoportoire,’ Vol. IL.iid Pages,’ 00. Bex 
A grand Collection of original Compositions and 
Arrangemonts of the best Authors, also Preludes, 
Postludes, Offertories, celebrated Hymn tunes, bril: 
liant music for festive occasions, National’ Airs, 
Cc. ete, 
Pitty cents per volume postpaid, or $1.00 for both. 


G. V. MECKEL 
845 Eighth Avenue : New York 


Irish Airs 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advert; 


isers, 


« STUDENT 


Recent Publications 
of Theoreticai and Practical 
Importance 


Musical Essentials 
as nee” HAROLD B. MARYOTT 
S 


ates, this is a treatis h 
theory a treatise on the 
rudin: » erything from the 
cal the study of Musi- 
Portion is 


y step, as to 
d theoreti: 
vr of sardful ap- 


Rear 
ation. “Price $1.99 table encyclo- 


: 
A Guide to Memorizing Music 
FOR ALL MUSIC STUDENTS 


By A. J. GOODRICH 
the merits of this book lie in the author's sincer 
learners na Tyice: in his authority oe ons singer 
Analysen lad strength of his statemecese cts the 
analyses and vital ‘style; everything is faines 
in such a clear, wide-embracing and oor preh nsi 
manner as to make the memorizing 0: ste 4 
simple art indeed. “Price, 60 cts.” ee 


One Hundred Exercises 


A RATIONAL SYSTEM OF ESSENTIAL 
TECHNICS oa 


By AUGUST SPANUTH 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the eminent 
makes the folloy 
“One THandred E 
abbreviate the purely a 
tice D; npelling the mind to par 
itl execution. And, as they enforce this 
| barticipation of the intellect by cons nt 
modal ion. they meet with the approval of every 
peri uced plano: teacher and thinking musician 
flo consider of practic » e ma ov in 
which you apply the contrare aot manner, in 


musician, 
panuth’s 
condense and 
F of prac- 
cipate in all 


exerels movement in the 
The work is ry i 

method “of dso tietly nd uniformly a rational 

erat essential technics, taking’ nothing for 


epting an elem. 
alana, Draction ng an elemen: 


i 1 knowledge 
Price, 75 et aIGAEE XO 


Grimm’s Musical Writing Book 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF LE, 
ARNING THE 
PRINCIPLES AND NOTA’ 
SCIENCE iste aoe 


of 
Monstration and the 


+ robs 
Ewo books. ries 


Favorite Movements From 
Famous Piano Concertos 


EDITED, FINGERED AND PHRA: 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE AND ANNOTATIONS 


By I. PHILIPP 


— (PARIS CONSERVATORY) 
The Concerto is so closely +; rn 
and ideal composition that Phi ed fs y 


and component parts is ess i 

curriculum of every school, any, “ndceeiee the 
piano musicianship; Tn 

prominent ¢ 


eachers are now 
Phlice of Son: 
es in the present 
, Necessary to 
s ¥. in order to ge 
at a price in exe 

Movements, 


Mr. pry lon 
: compilation, ee eepe's 
buy oa complete  ¢ 

oe ‘oncer 
og yeas, de sired Movement ang’ 
SS of this Collection of Wey end: 


Favorite 
Mr. Phili heii 
PP has selected 
movements selected not = steht 
steis nee but those best adapted ths avorite 
a dexteroug poser, and to develap in ee, the 
M art forms, “WE Mesity and ao oye. students 
rms. Tn two volumes © tor the best 


Price, each $1.00. 
—= ; 


Published By 
THE JOHN CHURCH co. 
CINCINNATI NEW YoRK CHICAGO 
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“A Trip to NiagaraFalls” 


A TRIP TO NIAGARA FALLS. 


Ontereg of Ge texte pay (DESCRIPTIVE MARCH.) 


by CLIFFORD v BAKER 


ECT RO CHORD’ 


DANCE UNIQUE 


a2 
— 


Again we present a small bit of our big descriptive 
march nit “A Trip to Niagara Falls.” This clever com- 
position is now at the height of its popularity, and if 
you have not yet procured a copy, we would advise 
you to do so.at once. 


POPULAR INSTRUMENTAL PIECES 


Beneath the Starry Flax. 
(One of the finest marches ever 
written.) 

June Roses, Waltzes. (Very 


ms. (Pretty) 


Echoes of Spri 


Two-step. 
Moon 


Inter 


choes, Reverie. 
sof the Past, Rev- 


(Pops Memori 


Chiles Anas March, erie. 
POPULAR SONGS 


Down ears the Yellow 


dman s Com- 


e Near. (High 


Peneath the Drooping Willow. 
When the Green Leaves 
Songs 1 Loved to Hear. Turn to Gold. 

Any of the above (except “‘The Demon’s 
Laugh’’) 19c, or any SIX for ONE DOLLAR. 


KONINSKY MUSIC CO., - - - Troy, N. Y. 


.. SONGS BY.. 


Herbert Johnson 


High, Medium, 

Face to Face. High Mesum, $60 
The Homeland. High, Medium, at.d Low Voice. »$.70 
I'ma Pilgrim. High, Medium, and Low Voice v? 60: 
Rock of Ages. High, Medium, and Low Voice shemsOO 
The Eternal Goodness. High, Medium, and Low Voice, .60 
The New World. High, Medium, and Low-Voice Series 
The Endless Day. High, Medium, agd Low Voice . .60 
The Broken Pinion, or the Bird with a Broken Wing. 


High, Medium, and Low Voice g ee HO) 
O May My Walk be Close With God. High, Medium; 
i and Eow Voice... “>” = i 60 


Shalll .Be Forgotten. High, Medium, and Low'Voice,  .60 
My Jacqueminot. High, Medium, and Low Voice : .60 
|. Welcome Home, High, Medium, and Low Voice. .60 
Evening-Brings Us Home. High, Megitim, and Low 

VOice he. Mecee MMs ue: Ps. a coun. oh Breit AsO): 
There Isa Land. High, Medium, and Low Voice . .60 


SEND FOR COMPLETE) LIST 


On Sale by WALDO MUSIC CO. 
THEO. PRESSER Publishers 
and all Music Dealers 235 W. Newton St., BOSTON 


Attention Teachers 


= ~ We armounce the publi anew 
= and modern organ method by W. W. White 
ney, author of our funous Whitney's Im- 


proved Easy Method which you know s0 
IMPLIFIED INSTRUCTOR J} in" priee, Gican Te is-the best wore 
4 for its purpose yet produced. See the 
book and you will be satisfied. 
Sample mailed for 35 cents. 


Ghe W. W. WHITNEY CO. 
Toledo, 0. 


| WHITNEYS 


REED ORGAN 
Hil exraessty ron iroinnens 


Punnwumns. 0: ¢ 


MARCH. 


aph title matled 
Wrive To-pay. Listen Quaxtiry Distrmurep vor Apy: , 


@he BELL MUSIC CO., 46 W. 28th St., N. Y. 


Rosesup Skirt Dance 


The finest dance written in 100 years. 
Superb piano copy at all music stores, 
or direct from us at 25 cents. 


ARTHUR BELLINGER MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 


Sa 
be 


Copyright 1906 By Albert B. Simmoar. 


LIKE RIP VAN WINKLE, the MUSICAL WORLD has dreamed on and now awakens and finds 


“ELECTRO CHORD” 


(Dance Unzgue) 


the GREATEST and BEST TEACHING PIECE ever written, now being used by the most prom: 
inent COLLEG.S OF MUSIC in the UNITED STATES. ELECTRO CHORD is charming to the 
ear, and fills the player’s soul with HAPPINESS. It will be an everlasting pleasure for the 
teacher to have added ‘‘ ELECTRO CHORD” to her list. 


Eleetro Chord (Dance Unique) Bright and Pleasing... 
Cupid’s Serenade (/nlermezzo) 
At The Grasshopper’s Hop Dainty and Catchy......... 


PRICE $1.50 


PUBLISHED 


50c 
50e 
50c 


Intensely Melodious........ 


For a short time we will send postpaid any of the above compositions 


for 10 CENTS, or the THREE FOR 25 CENTS. 


Easter Music 


SOLOS 


Jubilate, Christ Has Risen—2 Ke: . Bracket .50 
The Conqueror—2 K Parsons .60 
Come See the Place: --Liuyd .40 


Bells of Eastertide—N 
The Glorious Morn 
Easter Dawn—2 Keys... «. i 


_ DUET 


He Liveth Forever—Sop. and Alto...... Marsh 60 


ANTHEMS 


Alleluia,Christ is Risen —Soloand Qtte. Ruffner .i5 
Now is Christ Risen—Sdlo and Qtte.....Gau! 112 
Awake, Ye Saints—Sol> and Qtte .....Marsh (12 
Christ is Risen—Solo, Duet and Cho..Gabriel 112 
Christ, Our Passover—Solo and Qtte 125 
Christ Triamphant—Svlo, Duct and CI 20 
This, is the Day—Tenor and Bass Solo and 
Cho soutseees Protheroe .20 
Jesus of Nazareth—Ba: jo and Qtte «Danks 120 
Why Seek Ye the ing ? — Solos and 
Miter. cereal Sas hla! as see PRAMAS EOS) 
Lift Your Glad Voices—Solos and Cho,Maesche ,.25 
All Hail—Solos and Cho .. ... «Hoyt AS 


. Coverley 60 
Protheroe .5Q 
<++2Stock .60 


Mus c sent on approval to responsible parties, 
t at our usual liberal discounts 


WM. A. POND & CO. 


148. Fifth Ave, - New York 


The March Choir Leader, {fo i 4 full Easter 
‘Authems, 1 Haster Male Quartet, 1 Easter Ladies Quartet, 
The March Choir Herald, (¢asy and melodious)—4 ful) 
Easter Anthems, 1 Easter Male Quartet, 
Free sample of each to choir leaders 
and organists mentioning TRE ETUDE 
Easter Qetay» Anthems. Send 10 cents and wo wilt sond yon a large selection 


r 
of returnable Easter Octavey. State whether grade desired ty >) 
Medhum, or Difficult, : Bie ae any) 


a) 


@he Lorenz Publishing Co., Ara Say. York 


W.Gth SL, Dayton, 0, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertis 
i ertisers, 


BERTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2414 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


In the Mountain Cot, grade 3,.. 
In Twilight, grade 3, 
Youthful Dreams, grade 3 to 4, 
Morning Glory, grade 4, »....-- 
Glittering Snow Flakes, grade 3, 
The Beetles’ Dance, grade 4, 
Dream of the Alps, grade 3, »-. 
Falling Waters, grade 3, Ne . S 
Beneath My Loved One’s Window, grade 3, 
Love in the Mountains, grade 2 tu 3, 

Dancing with Dolly, grade 2 to 3 
“La Moscovite”—Kedowa, 
'Twas but a Dream, vocal,. 
The Dandelion, vocal,..-- 


Any of the above 15c each, or the 14 for $1.00. 


Adcivess:. JOSEPH FLANNER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


c 
Wonhlfahrt 
Lambert 


D-:Protheroe 
D.Protheroe 


SONG VALENTINES 


Here 1s a captivating innoyation—in four choice bite ot 
artistic design, by HuLEN Haves, words suggesting fine sén- 
timent by Epitu Hore Kinney, set to characteristic music 


by Mns. CRospy Apams. 
Love's Postman . 
SENDING VALENTINES 
Tun Posrman's Rise ips 
RECEIVING VALENTINES 


se simple, rare ttle lyrics will be sung and, admired 
Tone atiae the ith of February, because of the human touch; 
in the fllustrations, in thé words and tn the music; and 
each year the children, and thelr elders too, will sing: 
them and enjoy them as they do the old folk-songs. 1 
Send for ali of them, for we are sure, {ft you have one, you, 
will be eager to haye the others. These unique, friendly: 
tokens are certainly @ charming yemembrauce for St, 
Valentine’s Day. 9 
They are twenty-five cents each, postpald. 


CROSBY ADAMS, Oak Park, 11, 


Write for Circular 


“A SUMMER BREEZE? 55 7.45. scort 


A Bricut, Easy Lirtie NUMBER IN Marcu Tempo, 


“THE EAGLES MARCH? 492. w. nerer | 


A SPLENDID NUMBER AND NOT DirFicutr. 
Ask your nearest dealer for these, or send direct ra 


E. W. BERRY MUSIC 60., fen ecee fate 


THEATRICALS 


PLAYS, DRILLS, RECITATIONS 
OPERETTAS 


64-page catalogue free on application 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER * Sci. sreeun 


‘ORK 
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voume 1 CONCISE PIANO METHOD _xow rear 


The only method published that has simplicity for its constant object, with text 
in plain, simple language that anybody can understand. The Studies are both 
practical and full of melody and the selections comprise new and interesting 
material not found in any other method. *# *# * A % #% RH Hw He 


35 CENTS 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT FROM US 


ADAMS .PUBLISHING CO. 
270 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Special Introductory Price to Teachers 


CHAS. A.LACKEY’S MUSIC WORKS 


During the next 60 DAYS 


The Success-Staff Notation... .......--+000% postpaid, 50c mail you for 10 CENTS we will 
The American Tonic Sol Fa Notation .........- at 25¢ ree, our immensely popilome = 


‘These works are especially arranged for Day Schools, Singing Societies and Musical Conventions. They 

are Simple, Scientific and Standard. — 
° “Any person. with reasonable ability can learn how to read “round notes” by following the plain and suc- 

cessful method found in The Success-Staff Notation. 

ine tonic Sol Fa. Method removes 9-10 of the difficulties from the path of the beginner. It is the 
only method which makes Vocal Music easy and more truly and profoundly understood. It immediately 
shows you exactly what you want to know. é 

‘A new Work treating of Rudimental, Thorough Bass, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue and Form is 
ready for press. These subjects are also taught by Correspondence. Write for particulars. 


Your most energetic and enthusiastic aid in organizing a Musical Convention in your vicinity is solicited. 


Jackson, Ohio. CHAS. A. LACKEY Rocky Hill, Ohio. 


La Blanche Waltzes 
i === -—es 


Harmony Text Books Harmony Blank Books 


First Lessons in Harmony by Arthur E. Heacox, Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint in Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music—clear, concise and practical. It comprises the first term of the regular course in 
the Oberlin Conservatory. 

New Revised Edition—Price 25c. 

Harmony Lessons, Part II. The second term of Harmony by the same author, Price 50c. 

Hermony Lessons, Parts 2, 3, 4, by A: E. Heacox and F. J. Lehmann. Cloth, $1.25 net, 

Conservatory Musi renee Price 20c. 

Harmony Blank Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3. The best tablet and blank books for harmony and 
point on the market. Prices 25c, 30c and 50c. y counter- 

For discounts to the trade and profession—address the publisher, 


A. G. COMINGS, Pub. and Music Dealer, OBERLIN, O. 
LATEST POPULAR MUSIC 


The World-famous ‘*Matchmaker” Tw. 
The "Wrag Wringer.” greatest rag this aoe, 7 


SONGS 


“Looking for Sunshine.” ver 

“Forget Me,” Beautitulconcert batted 

“You Look Sweet as a Peach to Me." 

“Call Me Darling,” a sweet meditation 
You Cert'n'y Will Drive Me Crazy,” ‘ 

“I Never Knew You Loved Me.” 


mer aplee tid eaagy, met 
Send to Dept. E. 
THE JOHN KLIN Met 
NEW YORK = BOSTON ¥ 


(Published for Orchestra y 


Four Good Teaching Numbers 


OUKA 


NOW FOR EASTER 


—_—-—___— 


Easter Herald, No. 1. (31 pages), price, 15 cts. 


Contains seven choicest new Easter 
anthems, medium grade, organ Score, $1.75 doz. 


Easter Herald, No. 2. (46 pages), price, 15 cts. 


Contains six new big Easter anthems, 
medium and above, organ score. ...++«» $1.75 doz. 


(One copy of each sent for 25c.) 


See 
a Sold b: 
y all wide-awake music dealers. If your deal 
4 if 
¢aq, OF ano dollar for any six of tho above. lerls napping, send 19 conte for 


Published by 
THE HOME MUSIC CO. - Logansport, Ind, 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Wat, DAUGHTRY CO, esp rcimown iy uuaie, 
MAL 


ERIN 
WE PAY LIBERAL COMMISSIONS: To AGENTS IN aa ang 
Tey 


Please mention T° D 
on THE ETUDE when addressing our ad 
S Our advertisers, 
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: PUBLISHED ROBERT FORBERG, Leipzig Teachers—Teachers—and the Musical 
World in General—Take Note and Read— 


We have just purchased, at the cost of 
$10,000.00, the two Standard Publications 


Gradus ad Parnassum Dance of the Demons, and The June Bugs’ Dance 


FOR THE VIOLINIST By EDUARD HOLST 


na ae . HERE is little use of our expatiating on these great Standard Teaching Pieces, as 
A Graded Course for Virtuoso Violin Playing every up-to-date Teacher is familiar with them. They are, and will be, for all 


time, necessary to both teachers and taught, as they have intrinsic merit in every sense 
By EMILE SAURET of the word—and indispensable to a finished and complete Musical education. 
OP. 36 These two numbers are the best products in the teaching line of any American 
composer—and we offer them— 


NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. FOUR PARTS, each $3.00 De ee ey oo gf ee Ronee an nee 


‘And we pay the Postage. 


Adopted by the Royal Academy of Music, London, Speclal Duct arrangement of “Dance of the Demons”—(ist price §1.00)—Our price to you 80.50 


: Postpaid. 
and other Conservatories Special Duet arrangement of “The June Bugs’ Dance”—(list price $0-75)—Our price to you 80.88 


Postpaid. 


-——— The Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung says: GUROTEER: SHAD ARDS EACHINGENUMBERS 


, Dance of the Brownles—By Evrrz Kanes, 250 | -LadyFi ngers—By W. ©. Powrt = 

‘The author, everywhere recognized as one of the most distinguished Meartsease—Reverie—By Nun Monet + + 250 | EveningShadows—By W. C. Powstt 

representatives of violin-playing, has, in this educational work, given Dainty Dames—Novelette—By ©. Braxe - 250’ | Melody at Twillght—By Frep S. Stow 

out the full extent of his wide knowledge and has produced a work which Regimental pangl fers—By W. C. Powstt, 25¢ | Snow Flakes—By L. L. Moonr + + - 

must be considered epoct making and characterized as unique in contem- dale ours by tons Talet eis Syslese 

porary violin literature. After presenting the entire technical essentials OUR N PL FOLIO 

of advanced virtuoso violin playing in the first three books, he has summed “Remick’s Collecti EWSEIANO % Containing such numbers as 

up in the fourth book the previous teaching in sixteen thoroughly edited Gayatri RAGEOI NB NGOa eee De Eee ot eb loies Bang? Ohapel’ inithe 
Caprices,’? which are, musically, most valuable. Whoever has mas- Forest”—“‘Home, Sweet Home,” with variations by Suack—The Palms” by Levzacu, and many 

tered these Caprices is, in truth, a complete master of the instrument, for others, well printed and bound, for only 25 cents—Postage prepaid on everything. 

they include the most difficult work written for the violin. After what has 

just been Sais re Recommend eon HS ae Serine super lnauss 

ie hi, value of the work can be understood from the fact that it has “ A ” 
been wide! adopted by teachers. and that itis likely to maintain, for along SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE FREE CATALOG—“‘ Do it Now. 
time, its Btace as the most important work for advanced violin playing.’? Being the largest Publishers av Dealers in the Country, we can always give you the best prices and attention. 


If you cannot obtain these pieces from your dealer, send us your orders and we will send them to you postage paid, 


Address— 


JEROME H. REMICK & COMPANY 


For Sale by THEO. PRESSER “4h ALL LEADING Prop’s Whitney, Warner Catalog. © 25 Witherell St. DETROIT, MICH. 
ry MUSIC DEALERS 


Easter Anthems 


Write us—a postal will answer—and we will 
forward you a FINE SELECTION of Easter 
Anthems and Solos—also ANTHEMS and 
Solos for ordinary occasions, as well as choruses 
for Male, Mixed and Female voices, FOR EX- 
AMINATION. Return what you do not want 
and order more copies of those you do want. 
Please mention which kind and grade you wish. 


EVE RY ORG ANIST Professional or Amateur 


Should have “MOLINEUX’ ORGAN FOLIO.” Each of the three volumes contains 62 pages, Marches, 
Voluntaries, etc. Per volume, 50 cents, Introductory price, until further notice, 35 cents each, or the 
three for $1.00. Also ““THE ORGAN,”’ published every two months, contains in each number an 
average of 13 pieces of Good Organ Music, Easy to Play. Single copies, 25 cents; one year, $1.00. 
Year Books from 1890 to 1906: Vols. No. 1 to 17, bound in heavy paper covers, $1.25 each. Send 20 
cents, special price, for a trial 25 cent copy, or 50 cents for a trial copy and one volume of “ORGAN 
FOLIO.” Volumes 4 and 5 of “ORGAN FOLIO” are also published. 

“MOLINEUX’ SIX-HAND COLLECTION” (three performers on one Piano). Vols. 1 or 2 
will be mailed for 40 cents, or both Vols. for 75 cents. 


GEO. MOLINEUX - - 148-150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Post Paid 


H. ENGELMANN’S 
LATEST HIT 


La Petite 
Debutante 


INTERMEZZO 


50c. Piece IN STAMPS 
for S¢ One copy to 
eachperson 


THE BEST TEACHING 
PIECE EXTANT 


BLASIUS & SONS 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Of Interest to Vocal Students 
TONE-PLACING and VOICE-DEVELOPMENT 
Practical Method of Singing 
For daily practice based upon artistic princip ogether with a carefully pre- 

pared number of exercises, forming a comp 

explained course in yoice-building, which 

yocal art. PRIOE, $1.00, ~ Addres publishee—$— 

PEDRO T. TINSLEY, 6448 Drexel Avenue, CHICAGO, 
or CLAYTON F, nY, Wabash Avenue, IAGO 

LYON & HEALY, Adanis arid Wabash Ave, Cl 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL REVERIE EVER WRITTEN. 


Birth of the Flowers 


Piano Solo.20c: Piano.4 hands ,40c: ong. high voice. 20c; 
Song. low voice. 20c; Band. 50c¢: Orchestra, 75c: 
Mandolin. and Piano, 20c: Mandolin and Guitar, 20c: 
fst and 2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano. 40c. 


CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC CO.. Battle Creek. Michigan. 


WATCH THIS SPACE. Brehm’s Monthly Bargain, 


ORGANISTS 


Write for Free sample book of Floyd J. St. Clair’s 
Organ Compositions for Grand Organ, Volumes 
one and two, yed and endorsed by Edwin H. 
Lemare and ot noted organists. 


H. N. WHITE, PUBLISHER 
1870 East oth St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


TURTLE PARADE, Tyo-Stop, by Warber Crosby, the novelty hit of thoue an, 
PROLIC OF THE DEMONS, Galop Caprice, by John Martin, Every teacher 
Wah THR SAREE ARE IN THE FOLD, by Richard Henry Buck, the latest 
runtio ballad, harmonious aud awect. 
To introduce, will send any one this month for 10c., any two for 18¢., 
or the three for 22c. 


BREHM BROS. 2 e ERIE, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


“Melody of the lowers” | 


. G Fo. WURTELE 


Cc f “‘ Queen of the 
om PNight" Waltzes 


ee a 
[=a ae 2: 


(Nap Fare 


ean ha i 
legatato sostenato co} 
cf a LA 
2 


= 


= tat Mena 
wae 


MT, 


A NEW FLOWER SONG BY G. F. WURTELE. JUST OUTY 


”» 
The name tells what itis. Truly aninspiration. A worthy successor to ‘‘Hearts and Flowers. 


A 6Oc. Piece for 10c. to Introduce. 


FIVE OTHER BIG SELLERS | 


GLEAMING STAR OF HEAVEN—A beautiful Reverie. . . . . Pub. Price, .50 


wt So 
OF THE NIGHT—A fine set of Waltzes. . . 2. . . . - ie 
CRY CHARGE—Easy Twostep. Bek, ee MG a ‘ eh 
DANCE OF THE HONEYBELLS—Characteristic Dance. . . . . he ee 
DOWN ALABAMA WAY—On«r latest Ballad. . . 2... F 


i in the last few 
i ke teachers have used thousands of these pieces in t 
Naas we feel that there are a few who have not had opportunity to 
ee these numbers, therefore we will continue our offer of 


6 FOR 50c., SINGLE COPIES, 10c. 


Buy now. It pays to get new tools. 


We would be glad to have your name and address so that we may send catalogues. 


THE BELL MUSIC CO., 4243 Lancaster ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


‘G.SCHIRMER trioeSoen NEW YORK 


JUST PUBLISHED | 
THE YALE SONG BOOK 


i ee Paes a “Yale Melodies.” 
led from “Yale Songs, Yale Glees” and 
pa Paper, Net 50 cents Cloth, Net $1.50 


i n ; ining 89 numbers, culled from 
t complete collection of the songs of Yale; containing u be 
h pire aera CC Rete ae also four songs which have never before appeared jin a7 college Song 
a k eM y Comrades,"* ‘‘Lauriger Horatius"’ tadeomea from an air of ‘‘I Puritani'’), ittle Knot o 
OO%: ” 
ange taker Song. . 
Blass ihe Hee eaoeniee of Yale songs offered at the popular price of 50 cents. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY 


Complete Collection of Songs 
Edited by ALFRED DORFFEL. Translation by Dr. TH. BAKER 


Schirmer Library 852—853. High or Low. 
Paper, $1.50 . Cloth, $2.50 


The only absolutely COMPLETE edition with English text. The translation by Dr. Baker retains 
the poetic beauty of the original verse, as well as the correct musical accentuation. 
he ig 


2) 3 
on Square 


NEW NEW NE 


Greatest of Orchestra Successes. Encored Whenover Played 


SPECIAL SALE. ORDER NO’ 
ELDOREY. Ballet Intermezzo Ww 
FLORA, A Twilight Serenade 
TRIUMPHANT AMERICA. March* 
NINFA. A Spanish Intermezzo and Two-Step 
RAGGED THOUGHTS, Ragtime March & Two. 
AMERICAN BEAUTY. Wait . 

*Aleo For Band, Very Effective, 
PIANO SOLO, Au Brilliant, Bac 


BY J. LOUIS VON DER MEHDEN, j.. 


Composer and Publisher 
204 WEST 98th ST. - _  . NEW YORK 


ist is issued every two months or six times 
rganist is issued eve 
Bye erattes of music in each 


E. L, ASHFORD, Editor. 


$1.50 per year, net, 


Ghe Lorenz Publishing Co. 
180 Fifth Ave.,New York 216-218 W. Sth St., Dayton, O. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


A NEW WORK 


COMPOSED BY 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


THE KINGDOM 


(Part 3 of The Apestles) 
For Solo Chorus and Orchestra 
Price, $2.50 


Compositions for Piano 
By SIR EDWARD ELGAR 
Canto Popolare (In Moonlight) 


Concert Overture * 
Chanson da 


Prelude and Angel 

“Dream of Geronti s''), Op. 38.. 

Serenade Mazurka, Op. 10, No. 2... . 

Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 
Ditto, Intermezzo 


The New Music Review 


A monthly review of the news and activities of 


the Music .World. Yearly subscription, $1.00. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 


New Anthems 


Atkins, I. Behold I Come Quickly 
Atkins, I. ‘There Is None “That 
Thy. Voice 
Blair, H. The Joy. of 
Strength 
Brahms, J. Lord We 


HH Boh Bet Bh 
ae p 
6 


13 
Button, H. EB. +12 
Button, H. E. 
2 
Button, H. BE. Peace I Leave With You! eae 
Foster, M. B. Look Ye Saints ib 
Fox, W. Teach Me Thy Way tee 208) 
Gadsby, H. I Will Go Unto the Altar of the , ° 
40r Rue, Ss STA gene: z 
Gaul, A. R. 9 Be doytul in the Lord sa ge 
ions, O. This Is the Recor, h e 
Hail, EV. Love Divine .. 0" Of Joh +08 
Hall, E. V. Ten Thousand Times’ Tey aig 
Heapt me Baa SAE Io dene scans 12 
auptmann, M. Virm ‘Is ‘Guy Wit) ae, 5 
Hoffman, H.g Come Meare oe 05 
offman, H. ‘ome Hit! vi . 
Macpherson, Yo. lt ures +12 
Palestrina. Come, E 15 
Sullivan, A.  Saviou 06 
Tschaikovsky, P, 12 
West, z. E. Most G +05 
est, J.B. Sing and Rejo +05 
West, J. BE. oO Bverlasting Light! +05 
West, J. E. Praise to God. : +12 
Witte GE Stee Marge yeas ae 
8 ©. L. Cast’ Me Now Away... 115 
+08 
THE H. w. GRAY ¢ 
NOVELLO £"Goy, 
ane uae ANY 
ast Vth Street NEw YORK 


z : fe Barenade”” 
ugecess,” Tiylig “Dan Cricke 
aQelaen Rule,” Barcarotte “Th S ee pee 
ee radcaee Kever te « a Bon s ly?? 
“Classmates,” Sy, woppinning Spiders" 

”” Scholtische “Grebe Ante Pecks 
SP E C iA ~*8shoppera’ Walte”* 


Silver 1 yogi 
Peeves 
Dye Waters 


On_St., Chicago, tll 
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Ghe Best Books on Music 


in Modern FOR YOUR 


ky, Richard Strauss, 


FELIX, WEINGARTNER'S—The Post-Beethoven JAMES. 
Symphonists. Critical discussion by the distinguished | Music. ys on Brahms, Tchaikov: 
leader of the symphonic works of Schubert, Schumann, | Wagner, Liszt and Chopin, $1.25 niet. 


e © 
Brahms Tchaikovsk: i Stra a SE + . 
ahms Tchaikovsky, Richard Strauss and others, $1.75 net H. T. FINCK’S—Songs and Song Writers. A guide Spring Reci tals 


W. J. HENDERSON’S—The Art of the Singer. | to amateurs and professionals in the choice of the best songs. 
Practical hints in vocal technics and style for singers and net. 
lovers of singing. $1.25 net; post 10 cts. 
W. J. HENDERSO 
Suggestions to persons de 


HUNEKER'S—Mezzotin 


; ; W. F, APTHORP’S—The Opera Past and Present. 
What is Good Music. | A coniprehensive account fromthe beginning to the present wv to providing a trustworthy list of pianos 
ring to cultivate a taste in | day. $1.25 0 his especially desirable for reettal purpo: 


ie ie lo eoth from ré t additions t 4 
musical art, $1.25 net. H, E. RREGELELS—How: 40: Listen to: Music. ue has been most carclully made and can be contident 
W. J. HENDERSON'S—The Orchestra and Or- | Hints and suggestions to untaught lovers of the art. $1.23 net. Rec Omtmren ede PIANO SOLO 
chestral Music. A clear account of the history, use and 


make-up of the orchestra. $1.25 net. Special List of Musical Books sent free on application. GRADE Il. 
*Pixies’ Prize Song, Op. 32, No. 2. 
A new_and effective song withou 
N 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 57h Ave. er een alee cee 
\ SE SS ee OE, RG AO eee era eam | | 


Bagatelle, Op. 21, No. 5. 
Excellent also as a teaching pie 
March of the Clowns, Op. 67, N 
Arogmann 
‘A delightful musical. romp. 
*Pixies in the Indian Village, Op. 
Brown 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD sein, ee nee 
NEW EXERCISES. NEW cuTS Produces splendid results with” compari- 
NEW ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 5, No. 8. 


F O U N D A T I O N E Xx ER Cc I S E S Le Tourbillon (Whirlwind), Op. 121. Van Gael. 


By A. K. Vircit pig etl Of Thvthmic vigor. 
Books J and II, Price $3.00 each ‘Pixies in the Menagerie, Op 82h ere rown, 4 
Cloth Binding, 25 cents extra No. 3. Terr 
the new teaching set, 


Ss T EB Pp B Y Ss at E Pp TEXT BOOK IN PIANO PLAYING By A. K. Virgil 
9 Invaluable for Teachers, Players and Students. 
Ta kaon oe Carnival,’’ by Arthur L. Brown. Complete 


Address: A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Fuller Building, NEW YORK, in one volume (Edition Wood No. 416)...$1. 


GRADE III. 
Etoile d’Amour (Star of Love). Tellier....... 
_ _A valuable recital number of much beau 
Pierrot et Pierrette, Op. 11. Abelle.... 
A brilliant salon -piece which ma 
new composer as one of exceptional 

Humoreske, Op. 19. Quigley 
Bubbling o with humor 
most musi 

La Princesse, Valse, Gale 
A melodious and, interesting waltz sure to 
find_general favor. 

Loin du Monde. Wachs : 

A_ beautiful 'cello-like melo n 12 

Maiklinge (Maytime), Op. 574. Sartorio.....- 
An interesting and effective mazurka, one 
of this composer's best. 

Notturno, Op. 17. Quigley sags 
A gem of musical inspiration, 

Sevillana (Danse Espagnole), Op. 15. <Abelle... 
One of the best characteristic dances we 
have ever issued. 

Novelette Palmieri 
An Italian_ecomposition of unusual merit. 

The Cossack’s Ride, Op. 21, N.. 10. Brown... 
The galloping horses and the Russian flavor 
throughout make this number especially 
plensing. 

Danse des Fleurs. Tellier. . 

A splendid gavotte in Bb and Ab, 

Souvenance (Mélodie), Op, 14. Abelle........ 
A most musicianly composition, one which 
will become widely known through its, own 


merit. 
PIANO DUETS. 


Kleiner Schelni (Little Rogue), Op. 18, 
Lenecke ........05+ 
A dainty little mazurl 

Mit Frischem Mut (With 
18, No. 2. 

In polka time. 

Hans und Grete (Young Comrades), 
No. 4. Lenecke .. . 

A ‘delightful allegretto movement. 

Bleiner Schmeichler (Little Flatterer), Op. 18, 
No. 5. Lenecke 5 
Unusually good example of the mazurku. 

Note.—In the above duets by Max Lenecke hoth 
hands in the primo part are kept within 
the compass of five notes, 

The Little Prince, Op. 15, No. 1. Krogmann... 
This opus is so well known as piano solos 
that the new duet arrangements are finding 
immediate welcome, 

Merry Bobolink, Op. 15, No. 10. Krogmann.... 
A cheery and healthy duet. 

Evening Song, Op. 15, No. 11. Krogmann 
A beautiful song without words. 

The Robin’s Lullaby, Op. No. 12) 
mann Sees 
A charming ‘arrangement of’ ‘this’ widely 
known number. 

Opus 15, Complete (Hdition Wood No, 408). .$1. 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS. 
Andente und Variationen, Op. 24. Wilenberg. .$2.5 
An important work for advanced students. 
is the most ambitious work of this com 
poser and will make a brilliant addition to 
any vital program, 
Any part, or the whole of this list of compositions 
sent for your examination. 
Order from your regular 4 er, or from the 
publishers. 


cents each for Sheet Music 


Wholesale .Prices on_all Popular Sheet 
Music and Instruction Books. 

Send three two-cent stamps for Sample 
Copy and Popular Music Herald. 

THE GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 
121 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“The Pianist’s Mental Velocity” 


By SILAS G. PRATT 
A guide to pig reaciye: Every Teacher and Student of 
Music should have it. Write for descriptive circular 


Address THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FROM BACH TO CHOPIN 


Edited by CLAYTON JOHNS 
NO. 109 DITSON EDITION PRICE $1.50 


This volume consists of difficult sections and 
phrases from the masterpieces of pianoforte music. 

These sections and phrases lend themselves 
readily to an indefinite number of repetitions with- 
out interrupting the flow of the movements from 
which they are taken. 

The chief claim of the work is that while possessing all the advantages of purely 
technical exercises the student is constantly accumulating material which may be 
applied throughout a course of musical training when the quoted works are taken up as 
a whole for study. 

Besides the exercises chosen for their special difficulties, a number have been added 
for the sake of their general usefulness in finger development, 

The exercises may be practiced in any tempo, thus being available for students of 
moderate attainments as well as for those more advanced technically, 

This volume has received the highest praise from the best piano teachers of America. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


We want every teacher to know about this new work, and for a limited 
time, until March 1, we will send a copy, postage paid, for 80 cents, 
and will include free with every order a copy of The Students Music 
Book, with perforated leaves for exercise writing. This is better than 
any music pad made, and contains the Rudiments of Harmony by Hans 
Lichter. DO NOT MISS THIS OFFER 


ADDRESS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Department G 


The B. F. Wood Music Company 

246 Summer Street. 6 East 17th Street 
BOSTON NEW YORE 

12 RATHBONE PLAOH, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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THE ETUDE 


Special Studies 


. For the Pianoforte 


By 
BERNHARD WOLFF 


In Lyric Rhythm Etude in 


Op. 242, 
! Op. 243. 


Thirds. (3b) +++-$0.60 
No. 1. Elfin Dance. 
for the Right Hand. 
No. 2. Allemande. 


Op. 250. 
Op. 254, No. 1. 
tude.) " (2c).+...-+ 


Ei 

No. 2. Gaiety. 
Four Etudes f 
(2b-3a) ... 


Excellent pianoforte studies, not grouped together in 
a single set, but comprising separate works and opus 
numbers presenting a notable illustration of the practical 
educational value 0 special studies. The most frequent 
need of teachers in private instruction, is the Special 
Study for the remedying 0. some special defect. 

In treating his chosen specialties, in these works, the 
composer has succeeded admirably, 


Op. 257. 


Select Compositions 
For the Pianoforte 


By : 

BERNHARD WOLF 
1. Lament, (3c). .$0.50 
Op. 252. Ne 2: On the Water (aa): ty 
Op. 253. Contention. Rondo. (2b) ety 
Ob. 285. The Chimes, (3b) a0) 
Op. 256. Devotion. (3a)..++ "40 


Technical excellence and a refined elegance of style 
are equally prominent characteristics of the above new 
piano compositions by Mr. Wolff. With the exception of 
Op. 253, which is easier, they may be assigned to the third 
giadevand most of them will prove effective little recital 
pieces, as well as being very useful for teaching purposes. 


ry 


Musical Recollections 


Seven Compositions for 
the Pianoforte 


By 
LUDVIG SCHYTTE 


Op. 143. 

In the Gipsy Camp, (3a).- . 

A Village Dance. (2c) 4 

A Stormy Day. (3c)...- -40 
No. 4. Moonlight Barcarolle, (3a). +40 
No. 5. At the Race. (3b) oes .40 
No. 6. Floating Clouds. (3a). -40 
No. 7. In Exile. (3a)......- ~40 


These little tone-pictures are constructed with all the 
artistic skill of this composer's work. * They possess pos- 
itive musical merit and interest. and abound in educa- 
tional features of technic. A group of ideal little pieces 
for second grade players. Teachers will do well to exam- 

| ine this new set. 


| “COBWEBS” 
And Other Songs 


Dr. GERRIT SMITH 


Second Series . 

Op. 24. 
No. 8. Marching Song. F (df). 
No. 9. The Difference. G (d-e) 
No. 10. Boy and Girl. 

(a) The Boy. E minor (e-c)} 0 es 

(b) The Girl. E (e-f3) 
No. 11. The Friendly Cow. 30 
No. 12. The Policeman. D (be 30 


SACRED SONG COLLECTIONS 
IN THREE VOLUMES 


Send for Catalogues Giving Contents of Each 
Volume 


Arthur P. Schmidt 


BOSTON LEIPZIG 
120 Boylston St. ote 


NEW YORK 
136 Fifth Avenue 


COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE 


By G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 


On the Water. (2a) - 50 
Twilight. (2c) - . 40 
South Winds. (2c) 50 
On Guard. (2b) = SO 
Valsette Gracicuse. (3b) 50 
At Evening. (3c) - 2 40 
Butterilies. (3c) - = 50 


The pieces contained in the accompanying list of re- 
cent publications haye already brought the name of the 
composer into prominence asa musician of original and 
graceful, fancy and tic taste, with a congeni’' appre- 
ciation of the peculiarities and special apacities of the 
pianoforte, ‘On the Water’ and “Twilight” are quite 
easy of execution, and are simple melodies of a meditative 
description, gracefully and quietly harmonized. “On 
Guard" is an effective march, also easy and simple. The 
other pieces are distinguished by piquant, ornamental, 
and striking figuration. 


Thematic Catalogue of Pianoforte Pieces in 
the Easier Grades 


SCHMIDT 


NEW YORK—136 Fifth Ave, 


ARTHUR P. 


BOSTON—120 Boylston St. 


MasouXHamlin 
GRAND PIANOS 


Manufactured on the Exclusive 


MASON & HAMLIN 


SYSTEM 


ARE PIANOS WITH AN 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


T ONE 


They are Beyond Musical Compe- 
tition, and this fact is recognized 
and admitted by the artistic wo Id 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 

The Legion of Honor 

Grand Prize St. Louts 
1904 


The Baldwin Piano has moved so steadily to the 


The Baldwin tone is aptly described by Leschi 
imaginative and with the color, the singing quality tha 


The orchestral tone of the Baldwi 
and the ample beauty of the Baldwin-U. 


; 1 c I pright, farm ; 
with a serious interest in music will kno hae 


Other pianos made by the House of Baldwin 
««Ellington,’’ give.to those who may not be ready 
ment, the finest in its class and insuring the sec 


Write for catalog: 
regard to the pi 


D. H, BALDWIN & co. 
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No. 2. 


CHOPIN AS I KNEW HIM 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to give some of my per- 
sonal souvenirs of Chopin, and I consent very 
willingly, although the subject. is somewhat 

hackneyed. The principal merit of what follows is 
that I was an eye witness of everything that I shall 
recount. I shall give them without any attempt at 
order, without any classification, just as they come 


to me, 
The Man. 


Very well do I recall Chopin with his hesitating 
carriage, gracious, and almost feminine, even, with his 
air of supreme distinction, his shoulders held high 
after the Polish fashion. I see Chopin, his back to 
the fireplace, T see his face with its fine features, 
clear cut in design, his small clear eyes, brilliant and 
transparent, his mouth which opened to show his 
dazzling white tecth, his smile with its inexpressible 
charm. How plainly he was the man of his music! 
Never was the connection between an author and his 
work more complete. 

T recall Chopin at the concerts at Erard’s, his meet- 
ings with Kalkbrenner, the conversation of the two 
men who were the very antipodes of each other; only 
one trait had they in common; each had the style and 
figure of the perfect gentleman. Yes, there was an- 
other point of resemblance between them, each wore 
his coat buttoned up high according to the style at 
that time, only Chopin had black, while Kalkbrenner 
invariably wore gold buttons. And to think that 
Chopin’s countrymen considered him fortunate to be in 
Paris under Kalkbrenner’s instruction! (I believe he 
really had but one lesson.) 

I was also present at a number of meetings between 
Chopin and Thalberg; for example, one at Louis 
Viardot’s. Thalberg played his second fantasie upon 
“Don Juan.” When Chopin complimented him upon 
it, Thalberg’s manner showed that he did not eredit 
the other with very much sincerity. I could very 
easily discern in the attitude of Thalberg that he 
knew he was in the presence of one who was oyer- 
whelmingly his superior. Chopin, who had great tal- 
ent for imitation was very amusing when he mimicked 
Thalberg. For example, I heard him play the end of 
the fantasie on “Moise ;” it was “killing,” to borrow a 
smart phrase. 

One could be sure of seeing at the old Wrard con- 
cert hall, whenever a virtuoso of note came to Paris, 
Doehler, Dreyschock, eyen Leopold de Meyer, com- 
poser of the Marche Marocaine (in 1844), and many 
others, a veritable areopagus of pianists and teachers, 
a trae jury, and what a jury! Then one could see 
Chopin, elbowing his way to the back of the room, his 
head thrown back, his features always expressing a 
certain pre-occupation, a certain state of toleration; 
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By GEORGES MATHIAS 


(From the French) 
Written as a Preface to Philipp’s 
“Daily Exercises from Chopin's Works” 


Zimmerman, with his sweet, good sense, his eclectic 
opinions, his perfect grace; halberg, handsome, 
blonde, fine of physique, with his aristocratic Austrian 
manner, his gay smile, reserved and sometimes a little 
narquois; Kalkbrenner, with his air of condescending 
dignity, friendly arrogance, his smile, commonplace 
and fixed. Was that not the heroie period of the 
piano? Alas, they are no more; yet there ave others, 


CHOPIN IN 1833 
(After Vigneron’s Portrait.) 


T call to mind a fit of anger which Chopin showed 
on account of an organ point in the transcription of 
“Adelaide,” by Liszt, an organ point of the most 
commonplace kind, a blot dropped by Liszt upon the 
marvelous Cantilena of Beethoven. When Chopin re- 
ccived the number of the Gazette, which first published 
this transcription, he grew so angry that he would 
not discuss the effending organ point, but tore the 
page to pieces. We had then a sort of indignant re- 
gret for this old brother at arms, his old and cherished 
companion ; yet even then they were drifting apart for 
other caus 


The Pianist. 


And Chopin the pianist, Chopin the teacher? Chopin 
the pianist? First, of all those who have heard him 


say that never since have they heard anything ap- 
proaching his playing. It was like his music. And 
what virtuosity! what power, yes, what power! only 
it lasted but a few measures at a time. And the ex- 
altation and inspiration! The whole man vibrated; 
the piano was filled with such intense life that it al- 
most gave one a cold chill. Indeed, one might say 
(hat (le piano one heard when Chopin played never 
existed save under the Lands of Chopin; he played 
like he composed. 

In the presence of women Chopin surpassed himself, 
and if they bore titles so much the better, for he was 
very fond of the aristocracy, And let no one be in- 
clined to throw a stone at him for this; it was one 
of the phases of his ultra-refined nature, which could 
find pleasure among people who wore clothes in the 
extreme of the mode, who had white and well-kept 
hands. Was there ever anything finer than Chopin 
playing in the midst of a circle of the women who 
have been immortalized by his dedications? The 
audience was worthy of the artist. 

Chopin, an executant of genius, interpreted Mozart 
and Beethoven with the sentiment of Chopin, and it 
was very beautiful, it was sublime. He was not in 
the category of critical and historical players, from 
which it is not, however, to be thought that the latter 
are wrong; all the world can not have genius; of 
taste and instruction there is too much, perhaps, 


Rubato, 
As to his rubato I want to speak at some length. 


Every one knows that rubato is an indication which | 


we find among the older writers (Bach, ete.), the 
essence of which is alteration of movement, which is 
included in the two means of expression in musie 
(the modification of tone and of moyement) as in 
oratory, in which he who is speaking, according to 
the sentiment by which he is filled, raises or lowers 
his voice, accelerates or retards his diction. The 
rubato is a nuance of movement; there is hurrying 
and delay, anxiety and indifference, agitation an@ 
calm. Yet how necessary is sobriety in the use of 
this process, and how often we mark abuse instead! 
For too frequently when we hear Chopin’s music, we 
are wearied by the use of rubato, the only sauce ag 
it were, employed in the extreme and at random, It 
is a great fault of amateurs, and one must confess also 
of artists. 

Do you remember those mirrors that reflect your 
features deformed and gotesque, and how you laugh 
at them? The rubato exaggerated is just like that. 

There is still another thing: Chopin, as Mme. 
Camille Dubois has so well said, demanded that at 
the same time the accompanying part, played by the 


| 
| 
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left hand, should maintain rigorousl. 
while in the melody liberty of exp on and altera- 
tion of the time should be allowed. Thi: very easy i 
one is a little ahead, one may be a little behind, the 
two hands are not en valeur; it is the compensations 
which re-establish the ensemble, For Weber's music, 
for example, Chopin advised this style of playing, in 
the sonata in A flat or of the Agitato of the Concert- 


the movement, 


The Teacher. 

Then I recall Chopin’at the lesson. It was “very 
good, my angel” when things went well; he pulled at 
his hair when thir went badly. Ile even broke a 
chair in my presence, a wicker chair of that time, 
and now again to be seen in arti udios. And the 
sublime understanding of the maste Tlow he mads 
you feel and comprehend! ‘To express the poetry that 
was in him, his word was as eloquent as his music, 
he was a poet in giving his lessons. I recail a phrase 
of his on the subject of a place in the sonata in A 
minor by Weber. At the passage in question Chopin 
said to me, “An angel is passing into he: 
I knew Chopin first in 1840, when he lived in the 
rue de la Chaussée-d’Antin, 38, a house since torn 
down to make way for the rue Lafayette. Later he 
lived in the rue Tronchet, You can see the window 
blinds on the ground floor; nothing has been changed. 
At my first visit (I was fourteen years old) I pla 


a piece by Kalkbrenner, my first teacher, entitled “A- 


Thought by Tellin.” Chopin heard this wretched 
music with perfect calmness, without a frown, and 
accepted me, directing that’ I should begin ‘with 
Moscheles’ etudes (Chopin played most splendidly the 
third one of the second book) and the concerto in A 
minor (Hummel, of course). One day when Chopin 
was ill Fontana received us.. He played the first 
ballade, at that time the “music of the future > and 
my father, a yery good musician, and I were not able 
to comprehend it. This appears very extraordinary, 
does it not, to the young people of to-day? 


A Musician Pure and Simple. 


On another day, although Chopin was ill, even 
confined to his room, he received us. I saw on the 
table by the bed “Ihe Carnival’ of Schumann, the 
first edition by Breitkopf with a lithographic title. 
When my father asked Chopin what he thought of it 
the latter replied with extreme reserve and as if 
Schumann's works were sear ely known to him. This 
was in 1840 while the “Carnival” was published in 
1834; yet Chopin had not only the air of ignoring 
Schumann’s Op. 9, but still more seemed not to have 
the least desire of becoming acquainted with it. 
Chopin was classical in sentiment and idea, romantic 
jn imagination, or vather he was nothing but the man 
of genius. 

In fact, Chopin was a simple man (not simple in 
spixit but simple), not a litterateur, not a critic, not 
at all of the style of Liszt or Berlioz. He was a soul, 
not a psychologist ; these can very well take to pieces 
the machinery of the mind, but they are never the 
mind, the soul itself; they are only surgeons. In 
spite of George Sand, Chopin remained a stranger to 
the literary movement. He read little save Polish 
poets; for example, Mickiewicz, a volume of whose 
works I always saw upon a littie table in the salon; 
for Chopin was an ardent patriot, and his money al- 
ways readily flowed into the pockets of Polish exiles. 
He read but little as I have said, and he neyer knew 
how to write French well. 

I also saw, in a magnificent case, the cup presented 
by Louis Vhilippe one day when Chopin had played at 
Saint-Cloud in company with Moscheles. Chopin and 
Moscheles—what a curious combination! I saw the 
latter in London, in 18: and heard him speak with 
chagrin on the subject of the extensions of the tenth 
so frequent in Chopin’s music; this annoyed Moscheles 
who considered it a useles difficulty. T played “four 
hands” with him; he was then old, but he had some 


good points left. ; 

Chopin frequently re sived his friends while givi 
lessons. On one occasion I heard M, de Perthnis, 
aide de camp of King Louis Philippe, say. “Why do 
te an opera?” 


you not w 


“Ah, Monsieur le Comte,” ied Chopin, “let me 
compose piano music; that 1 that [ know how to 
do.” 


And hig glazed shoes? The most shining that I 
have ever seen, He had a very small foot. And he al- 
ways wore a double-breasted coat, buttoned up high, 
aut in the latest style. In his dress he was the per- 
fection of elegance and finish; one was almost able to 
say that every day he was newly clad. 


THE ETUDE 


The Composer. 
As to Chopin the composer I care not to dip into 
musical criticism. As for that, has any article in a 
journal been able to give the slightest idea of a paint- 


ing or a musical work? Is it not the most useless 
of literary exercises? 

Chopin received but Ltth Je impr all 
that he wrote was practically Limself: his tempera- 


y, these are the factors in his 
inarvelous genius. As for musical influenees ene may 
cite Bach, Wummel, Field. There is no need to deny 
him variety; the whole gamut of feeling, tender, mel- 
ancholy, elevated, ardent, enthu heroic; all 
Lad been experienced by him. Wave you noticed thai 
absolute music cannot express wickedness or im- 
morality (naturally I except the musie of the theatre) ? 
It is true that music can be commonplace, even yul- 
gar, but I speak of the nobility, the heroism of the 
Polonaises; of the innate richness of ideas, of their 
super-abundant faney of the Ballades; of the tender- 
ness, the charm, the terror that I find in the Noc- 
turnes. Oh, the Nocturnes! Accents of infinite sor- 
row; measures which show us abysses which plunge 
us into space; feeling powerful enough to make eyery 
human fiber vibrate; frightful despair, unbee 
heaviness like unto death (Fi 


ment and his national 


stic, 


ble 


(First Nocturne, Op. 
cestasies broken with groans, delicions caresses: and 
One feels that it is a heart that bleeds, 


how sincere?! 


GEORGES MATHIAS 


a soul that is overflowing with tenderness. Ile had 
an organization so sensitive that he saw a thousand 
things where others perceived nothing (like the 
rays), that he suffered a shock when others scarcely 
stirred, that he suffered under things that left other 
men indifferent. Ile was truly one of those who were 
horn to be the joy and charm of their fellow-creatur 
but at the price of a life of suffering, a life cut off in 
its flowering time. Genius inspired and consumed it. 

I do not believe that any one before you dreamed 
of being able to collect from Chopin this veritable 
pianistic enecyclopwdia;* and besides in no 
author could one find so rich a collection 
ments necessary to the formation of me¢hanism. Tt 
is singular that this heavenly poet in music¢ was also 
a technician of the highest order: perhaps no oné has 
ontributed so much to the extension of the domain of 
the piano. Certainly one can find all there, the use- 
ful and the poetical; the body and the soul, the ma- 
terial and the ideal. 

Must we admit, as some claim, that Chopin is 
ing out of date? If that is true, it i 
ily comprehended why, 
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A LESSON ON A PHASE OF TECHNIC. 
The Thumb and Second Finger. 


BY HARRY R. DETWEILER. 


WHEN one contemplates the awkward, unpianistic 
aormal hand, it is a really wonderful thing to see 
what perfect control of the fingers can be gained by 
careful, correct practice. What is so discouraging 
to the teacher as the new pupil with the strong, 

~ clumsy thumb and second finger, the weak fourth and 
fifth fingers, with nothing left but a crooked third? 

Before going into details as to the treatment and 
cure, let us note that the successful physician uses 
very few drugs, but that his strength lies in a proper 
diagnosis and treatment of the particular case in 
hand. Moreover, the cure is often dependent upon 
the attitude and strength of the patient more than 
upon anyone else, 

Teachers must create a thoughtful atmosphere in 
their studios, giving the pupil a chance to develop him- 
self, making him understand that his success is de- 
pendent upon his collaboration with his teacher—both 
searching together for the truth. 

In submitting a few exercises for the treatment of 
the thumb and second finger I do not claim originality 
in substance or in application, but the merit of these 
exercises, whether they be new or old, rests in their 
usefulness. Only that which serves is valuable; 
therefore, the teacher’s duty is to select those exercises 
which represent the great principles in their simplest 
forms. 

Undoubtedly the greatest needs of the thumb (after 
mental control is gained) are skill and tone quality— 
the tone quality of a finger, not of a thumb. To at- 
tain tone quality, elevate the wrist enough to allow 
the thumb to take its key with the tip, just “under” 
the nail. Practicing thumb studies with a low wrist 
has a tendency to force the thumb to play near, if 
not actually upon, the first joint, thereby making it 
feel clumsy and sound worse than clumsy. Always 
hold the second finger and thumb so that they will 
describe an arch; this insures a comfortable hand and 
avoids the cramp one feels wher the thumb is straight, 
or bent with the tip outward. This arch also allows 
a very free passage for the thumb under the hand. 
The fact that the tip of the thumb is directed toward 
the hand places the thumb in the position that is 
most economical to reach the key under the hand in 
the scale progression. 

To gain skill in the use of any finger implies the 
use of the utmost economy of muscles and moyements, 
but economy of movement applies more especially to 
the thumb and second finger. Control well your 
second finger, and the others can not go far astray. 

The very first thing to control in the use of the 
second finger is the direct movement in the knuckle 
joint.” In practicing with any finger, the curve of the 
finger should not change during the process of pro- 
ducing a tone. To secure this direct movement, 
allow the whole hand to be directed or defiected 
slightly toward the second finger—then raise the finger 
slowly and carefully, keeping it as far from the third 
as possible (as the tendency of the second finger is 
to make a circular moyement toward the third finger 
in ascending) ; then, when it is up as high as it can be 
raised without straining the muscles of the hand or 
using those of the wrist, drop it suddenly in the same 
direct path in which it was raised. 

This sounds like a small point in theory, but to the 
artist or to one who has conquered the technical dif- 
ficulties of piatio playing these small points have 
been the beacon lights. Certainly there can be no 
velocity or skill in the second finger until it travels 
the shortest distance and ceases to “wobble” in the 
Knuckle joint. Many practice faithfully on the 
thumb, but fail to realize that the second finger de- 
lays speed in the run quite as much as, if not more 
than, the thumb. 

With the foregoing well in mind, practice a thumb 
study or a study for the second finger, for neither can 
well be practiced alone regardless of the other. What 
shall it be? Suppose we invent one for the thumb, 
takicg care always to use the second finger properly. 

Place the thumb on middle C, and the second finger 
on D. ‘urn the hand away from the thumb to 
avoid any assistance from the forearm, wrist or hand. 
What shall we do with the other fingers? Keep 
them over their keys, “aliye,’ and in the air, away 
from cach other the space of a key so they will not 
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cramp, and that, if one of them is suddenly needed, 
the finger will be directly over a key and not between 
two keys or cramped against its neighbor. 

Begin by playing the second on D, then the thumb 
on C, second again on D and thumb on BH, taking care 
that the thumb travels close to the keys, the shortest 
distance from C to I, and that the accent falls on 
the second in order to gain a light and active thumb. 
Begin slowly and increase the tempo gradually. 
here to give a thorough 
We should learn that 
of the right 
as possible 


One ought to stop 
treatise on practicing s 
velocity comes through an economical u: 
muscles, not by moving the fingers as f 
all of the time. 

It is a positive sign of a loose (comfortable) wrist 
and arm if the root joint of the thumb becomes tired 
first. If the forearm tires, wrong muscles are in 
play, and in that c the value of any exercise is 
lost. Proceed next to the “prepared thumb.” 

Begin with the second, then thumb under on FP, 
then third on E and thumb back on C, ete.—this is to 
get a prompt thumb. 

Then make the exercise practical by beginning with 
the second (counting 1, 2, 3, accenting 1) and fol- 
lowing with ‘the third on IE, thumb on I, then third, 
second, thumb ending on C, without turning the hand 
when the thumb passes either way To avoid turn- 
ing the hand, “place” it in the beginning by turning 
it far enough away from the thumb to make it pos- 
sible for the thumb to reach I* without readjusting 
position. 

Finally, begin as before and count four, passing 
the thumb under the fourth to G@ and returning 
through I’, BE, D, to C. 

“Oh,” you say, “this is not new.” No; but if 
you approach this exercise intelligently, knowing what 
you want and how; to get it, it will be as valuable as 
if it were truly a new invention without another of 
equal value, 

I once had a teacher who inyented at least five 
new “finger studies” for each of the ten lessons (?) 
that were thrust upon me. They were not harmful in 
themselves but the, quantity killed the quality, and 
that killed the possibility of application. It is the 
amount of food we assimilate that benefits us, not 
the quantity we take into our mouths. 

Learn early to apply every principle of true value 
at the very first opportun To use it is to assimi- 
late it, and to assimilate is to be benefited. 

When will we Jecrn that finger studies, scales, and 
arpeggios, are not “of themselves a thing apart” nor 
are they the “whole existence’ of technic? They 
should blend into the repertoire until they are lost 
in the beautiful tints and coloring of music itself, 
Practice a finger stvdy only to instil a principle and 
not to kill all your mental and physical energy, Then 
be. quick to discover that principle in your diffieult 
repertoire passages, and practice it there where you 
will use it, and, with the inspiration the music adds, 
behold difficulties and finger studies melt into music, 
This will never occur if one spends his best hours 
every day on a multitude of five-finger invention 

For the second finger practice the same exercises 
that are given above, but, to make them practical, 
progress up and down the scale, first with thumb and 
second, then in groups of three tones, four tones, 
ete, inclining the hand slightly in the direction it is 
moving, and giving careful attention to the second 
finger, that its tip always travels the shortest dis- 
tance to the new key. 

In groups of tones, prompt third and fourth fingers 
are necessary to clear the way for the 
ascending, and a prompt second to clear 
the third or fourth, or both, descending. By prompt 
fingers we mean raising the finger to release the key 
when the new tone is taken. This insures the ripple, 
and also prepares the fingers in rapid passages. Be 
sure that when the hand is inclined and the fingers 
are raised promptly the fingers always D 
the space of a key, This surely is a very importan: 
matter. Tt is carelessness in. this one small point 
thaw often makes a scale uncertain in execution. 

To avoid a heavy ponderous thumb, always practice 
these exercises with the accent anywhere but on the 
thumb. ‘The accent on the second seems to be the 
most valuable; but it is advisable to change the 
accent aceasionally. To increase the skill, change the 
key from time to time. 

One annot tell the whole truth in a statement 
or in a limited talk, but if a few haye been awakened 
to the realization that the second finger is ” then 
this phase of technic is not given in vain. 
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A REPERTORY AND HOW TO ACQUIRE IT. 


T. L, RICKABY. 


Tire American humorist, Bill Nye, was not gen- 
erally supposed to be a musician, but one of bis 
sketches describes an opéra which he had composed, 
and also gives some account of the prima donne. 
Among other things he said that her repertoire was 
a large one, and had a lid on it! 

The repertory of a majority of pupils—and many 
players who are not pupils—are supplied not only 
with lids, but with very effective locks, if we are te 
judge from the very few pieces they have at com- 
mand. It must certainly be yery discouraging for 
a teacher, it cannot but be a disappointment to par- 
ents, when pupils can play nothing except the last 
“piece” given them. 

At the other end of the line are those who spend 
a year or more over a concerto or similar composition, 
and those who, at the end of a conservatory course 
of longer or shorter duration, have probably half a 
dozen (or less) solos which they can play should 
conditions be favorable. In such cases, the excellence 
of the performance, and the high order of the solos, 
coupled with the fact that the player probably intenda 
to play for a living—to become a concert artist—per- 
haps justifies a small repertory; but how few become 
artists! And in these days an artist is not considered 
worthy the name unless able to play almost every- 
thing. Tloweyer, those who are to receive considera~ 
tion here are not the artists, but the great majority 
—those who are studying piano playing with no more 
Special object in view than to play for pleasure, or 
as an accomplishment, as well as the many who are 
ambitious to play well, and become teachers. 

That so many should study the piano, and so few 
be able to play, is, to say the least, not as it shoulda 
be. The prime object we have in studying musie is 
to be able to play, no less for tha pleasure of others, 
than for the edification of ourselves. This is not 
possible without a reasonable number of pieces of e& 
varied character to draw from; and where this con- 
dition remains unfulfilled, the musie pupil would bet- 
ter have saved his money and time, and have used his 
energy in other directions. That so many young 
musicians are quite unprepared for playing after more 
or less instruction is due to many conditions. 

The teacher may be at fault in two points. First, 
ning to the pupil pieces of too great a dif- 
ficulty; and second, in leaving a piece before it is 
firmly fixed in the head, heart, and fingers of the 
player. On the other hand—and this is more likely 
to be true—the pupil is to blame in being impatient, 
and becoming tired of a piece and, as a result, care- 
less. Once a pupil wearies, progress is next te 
impossible. Tlence the best time to make an impres- 
sion on new music is during the first two weeks of ite 
study—before it has had time to fall and lose its 
freshness, 

Further, a pupil too often lays a piece aside on 
commencing another, and seldom or never thinks of 
playing it again. Some part of every practice period 
ought to be devoted to the review of music already 
learned. Reviewing is the only process by which 
music, once learned, can be kept in the fingers; or to 
put it another way, reviewing is the only way by 
which those who expend time, money and energy im 
piano study can get any return for their outlay. 

In conclusion it may be stated that if pupils are 
given pieces which are well within their technicat 
powers—if they are obliged to practice on one thing 
at a time until they know it (and to prove that they 
know it by a satisfactory performance)—if they can 
be persuaded to work hard on their solos at first 
instead of allowing them to become stale before the 
drudgery is over—and finally, and most important ef 
all, if they can be coaxed, bribed, or compelled to 
review constantly, then a more or less satisfactory 
repertory will be assured to every pupil. 


THAT beautiful voice, with years of study, has failed 
to interest a single hearer, and why? Because you 
have neglected the diction, you swallow half of yeur 
words, the other half you chew; you have no style 
because you make no connection between words ané 
music; you have no interpretation and your singing 
means nothing. If a mechanical instrument could be 
devised to present a perfect human voice it woule 
sound like your voice, which is beautiful, and cold, ana 
uninteresting, and lifeless—Musie Trade Review. 
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[The author of the following reminis 


lasted until the composer's death. 
for publication, although they neve 


were both studying theory with Salieri. In this 

way I first met him two or three times a wi a 
later we visited each other very frequently and be- 
came much attached, being intimate friends and broth- 
ers in art. 

Schubert's personal appearance was not striking 
or specially attractive. IIe was short in ature, 
somewhat corpulent, with full, round face. His fore- 
head was high and dome shaped. On account of his 
shortsightedness he always wore spectacles, which he 
rarely laid aside, even in sleep. De had little con- 
cern as to his dre and showed, little desire to visit 
in the higher social circles, if such visits necessitated 
careful dressing. It is true that many fine houses 
were open to him from respect to his genius, and 
the hosts were ready to excuse his ordinary attire, 
Nevertheless he found it difficult to bring himself to 
the point of exchanging his everyday coat for the 
conventional frock of society; the making of 
bows went against him, and to hear flattering 
remarks distasteful in the extreme. 

As a boy he sang in the court choi Tlis 
voice, though somewhat weak, was very agrec- 
able. In his nineteenth year he sang baritone 
or tenor; in case of need, if a woman's voice 
was lacking, he could take the alto or soprano 
parts (he had a falsetto of wide 1: » Which 
frequently happened when, during the lessons 
with Salieri, some of the old scores from the 


E LEARNED to know Schubert in 1815 when we 


court library were sung prima vista. ; 
Schubert, Aszmaier (an organist, a pupil of 

Michael Haydn), Mozatti (a singer) and I 

Thursday evening, a new 


agreed to sing, ever, \ 
male quartet composed by one of us, On one 
occasion Schubert came without his quartet. 
but, when we ventured to reprove him for his 
neglect, set himself to the table and wrote one 
in our presence. Ile valued these occasional 
pieces but little, and I believe only some six or 
seyen have been preserved. 2 

At these Thursday evening gatherings we 
ng the quartets by von Weber, at that time 


sar 
eecadin Kreutzer, whose compositions Sechu- 
bert valued. For Beethoven, to whom he had 
free entrance, Schubert had the highest Tesieats 
A new sonata or symphony by this “emperoy 
of tones” afforded the greatest pleasure to Schu- 
bert. Just as much did he admire the colos: u 
genius of Handel, and in his leisure hours 
would play with great delight his operas and 
oratorios from the score. Sometimes we made 
the work easier; I would take the lower parts 
while he would play the upper. Many times while " 
thus engaged he would cry out as i electrified, ‘Ah, 
what a clever modulation! Nothing like that could 
g » of us even in a dream? 

Senet Et not an elegant, but an accurate and 
a very fluent piano player; he also played violin and 
he played from all clefs with equal facility, 
en in the mezzo soprano or baritone clefs never 


popular; also, among others, some by 


viola ; 
and ey ; 5 eu 
missed a note of any importance, in this matter rival- 
ling our teacher, Salieri. , 

Schubert and I frequently went to musical gather- 
ings, in which we met many of the best known mu- 
sicians and amateurs of Vienna. If Schubert sang 
his songs in these circles he usually accompanied 
himself. If others sang, however, I generally acted 
as accompanist; he seated himself in a corner of the 
salon or in a neighboring room to listen. On one oc- 


casion he whispered lightly in my ear: ; : 

“Oh, how these women bore me with their airs and 
graces. They understand nothing of music, and what 
they say to me does not come from the heart. Go, 


Anselm, and get me a glass of wine. , 
During a walk in the country around Vienna T 
asked Schubert if he had ever been in love. Because 
he always appeared so cold and reserved toward the 
oi st refer to Therese Grob, not. however, a 
gare eatene but a silk manufacturer's daughter, She 


% m8 o solos in the first performance of Schu 
sang major Mass Her pure saprano yoice reached to 


high D. 


Reminiscences of Schubert 


By ANSELM HUTTENBRENNER 
cences of Schubert was a friend of the latter in ht! 
also a schoolmate during the period when Schubert made some studies in theory und 

It was not until 1854 that Hiittenbrenner put h 
hey, appeared in separate form. Recently they were included. in 
the Grillparzer Society of Vienna from which we have selected certain matters of interest. Editor.) 
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parly manhood and was 
aheri, ‘Phi intimacy 
reco.lections into shape 
a year book of 


fair sex I had about come to the conclusion that he 
Was quite averse to their society. 

“Oh, no,” he said, “I once dearly loved a girl and 
she me. She was a schoolmaster's daughter,* some- 
what younger than I, and sang, in a mig which I 
composed, the soprano solos most beautifully and 
with deep feeling. She was not pretty, indeed she 
had rather a flat nose, but she was good, with a good 
disposition, For three years she waited, hoping that 
we could marry, but I could not get a position which 
would pay enough for both of us. Then, obeying her 
parent’s wishes, she married another, whieh grieved 
me very much, TI still love her, and since then I 
have met no one who attracts me as she did. 
dently she was not intended for me.” 

When Schubert lived with Mayerhofer, who fur- 
nished him with a number of song texts, the former 
began composing at six o'clock in the morning and 
devoted his time to it until one o’¢lock, during the 


Svi- 


Scnvur 
From a larger picture, “Gesel ‘tsspiel in Atzenbruee 
by L. Kupelwiesei tenbrugg, 


time smoking several pipes of tohaeco, 
in upon him for one of my customary 
play for me what he had written, 
number he would say: 

“Yes, it’s a good poem. One knows at once what is 
the right thing. Melodies come pouring out, so fia 
it is truly joy to work. If a text is poor, not a ie 
comes out; one may work and work but only ae 
stuff is produced. I have had to rettim = ma 2 
poems that were pressed upon me.” on 

Schubert paid little attention to his many manu- 
seript If some friend was pleased with 9 new i 
that Schubert played for him, he y 
manuscript off with him. In fact Schubert often for 
got who had taken his songs, Tle never a 
the afternoon. After his midday meg 
a coffee house, where he would drink some black eoff, 
smoke and read the papers for several hou a fe Fe 
evening he would visit’ some theatre, ne 

Schubert had a religious nature 
in God and the immortality of the 
feeling is expressed cl: 


Tf T dropped 
visits he would 
Té I praised any 


song 
s free to eaurry the 


composed in 
Whe would go to 


and helieved iy 
‘ soul. His re] 
rly in many 
the days when he endured want 


courageous spirit: when he had more than he 
for his own comfort he shared free 
those who had no claim Upon him, 

Over a glass of wine or 
freedom. Tis musical 


my 
igious 
of his songs, In 
he never lost 


his 
3 * heeded 
ly with othe 


even 


punch Schubert 


4 talked wit 
Judgment w ey 


as sharp, short and 


convincing: he always struck the nail on the head- 
In this he resembled Beethoven, who was also ve 
ivonical in his remarks. If music was discussed a 
telligently and with regard to fundamental princi- 
ples by any circle in which he found himself, he would 
listen with pleasure although he seldom shared in 
the discussion. If, however, some superficially smart 
dilettante made statements which showed a_ total 
lack of scientific knowledge on theoretical matters 
Schubert's patience w rapidly exhausted and he 
would say, without any hesitation : 

“You would better keep still. You don’t under- 
stand the matter, and, what is more, never will.” 

OF himself and bis own works he spoke but little. 
Ilis favorite discourse was concerning Tandel, Mo- 
iy etn Tle also valued Tlaydn, but did 
Beate ae See ee aenes Tle knew but little 
lite tec. ees Judging from what I know of 

astes, e that in his later years, had he 


been spared, he would have found the works of the 
sreat master full of interest and value. 


FIND TIME To STUDY MUSIC. 


BY FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS, 
MSs. 


ONE of the difficulties that s¢ 
pupils at the present day 


at | 


fem to bother music 
is to find time to practice ; 
ean fuse is given go often that 
ee ave petting used to it. While lack of 
; e for practic Without doubt, often due to 
the pupil's lack of system in planning her work. 
also true that most pupils are vax mitich 
crowded ne work aside from their music 
baying eee the average pupil 
school pupils and pupils oe igsen te ee ets 
who wish to study music ‘ oan 
if nothing more. 

A large majority of the music pupils in this 
country belong to the above-named class. If 
they study mu it must be done out of school 
hours or after office hours, which means, usually 
during the evening. Most school pupils are 
obliged to devote a certain amount of time at 
home to their school studic > that the time 
left for mesic limited, indeed, 
And yet, if pupils are to accomplish much rn 
music they should be studying the art at the 
age when they ar uttending school. 

A great 1 ay 1 
manage to do 
limited amount 


» ete., 
is an accomplishment 


udy is) very 
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rery good work, even with the 
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ate pal u think what excellent results teachers 
Set from their pupils if they were free to 
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an teacher has this 

the Amerier i 
him nes, that pupils who come to 
study music aunts fo do anything olse than to 
of our saab ie fo attend concerts, If more 
inspiration it weno’ COU do this, what an 
Even pupils a aot aoe American teacher! 
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ee often so busy with social duties that 
Proper time for Practice is out of the 
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The Life of the 


-Virtuoso 


Talent and Genius. 


N the famous “Journal Intime” of Henri-Frederie 


Amiel there is the following signifieant sen- 
tence: “To do with ease what others find 


difficult is a mark of talent. ‘’o do what the tal- 
ented find impossible, is the mark of genius.” One 
may almost make a parallel aphorism and say, “To 
play, with ease, masterpieces that others find difficult 
is the mark of the accomplished pianist. To play 
these same masterpieces under the most extraordinary 
and almost impossible conditions is the mark of the 
virtuoso.” It may never have occurred to you how 
few really great virtuosi we have. One may almost 
count the genuinely great artists in any given musical 
branch upon the fingers of the hand. The marvelous 
process of natural selection so controls the production 
of virtuosi that it is only the man or woman with 
“genius,” vast physical strength, great nerve power, 
endurance almost beyond description, and a good 
natured complacency that minimizes inconveniences 
and annoyances who can hope to become preéminent as 
a public artist. If the reader has in mind several wan 
and apparently frail performers who have been suc- 
cessful and feels that they refute the foregoing state- 
ment, let him remember that the very fact that they 
are able to endure the virtuoso life is in itself a proof 
that they are wonderfully strong. I remember shak- 
ing hands with a famous violinist after the per- 
formance of a great concerto. She appeared very 
frail, but her grasp showed concealed strength and 
physical power, 


Vicissitudes. 


The trials of the virtuoso and the various vicissi- 
tudes through which he passes from day to day are 
likely to range from farce as merry as “Le Medecin 
Malgre Lui” to tragedy as dire as the “Antigone.” 

About fifteen years ago I was present at a concert 
which was prefaced with an incident as funny as any- 
thing ever conceived by Charles Iloyt or George Ade. 
A French violinist of international fame had been en- 
gaged to give a concert at one of the large Baptist 
churches in Greater New York. After he reached the 
church he hurriedly prepared to go on the pulpit plat- 
form. In his haste he opened the door to a passage 
leading to the baptismal font. It is needless to out- 
line his remarks when he fell in the three feet of cold 
water which the sexton had carelessly left from the 
preceding Sunday. A change of clothing was rapidly 
procured and after a comparatively short delay the 
concert proceeded before a delighted audience which 
was entirely ignorant of the preceding comedy. 

Another incident of an entirely different charac- 
ter, but one which I am sure is paralleled only too 
often, was that which occurred in the same city several 
years ago. ‘The present writer was upon the re- 
ception committee of a large institution giving many 
hundreds of concerts a year. One of his duties was 
to receive and provide for the comfort of visiting 
artists. Upon the occasion mentioned Mme. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, just before the concert, received a tele- 
gram from Chicago, stating that one of her children 
was seriously ill. The audience was assembled, and 
it was impossible for her to catch a train for several 
hours. She determined to play as much of the pro- 
gram as she was eble. From the first to the last 
number her playing was more than usually wonder- 
ful. The audience, applauding almost every number, 
remained in ignorance of the anguish of the mother, 
who, at the end of the concert, suffered an almost 
complete collapse. 

Even after a pianist has practically completed his 
preparatory education, and by this I mean the ac- 
quisition of the ability to perform the greatest 
masterpieces of music in a remarkable manner and 
the accumulation of an unusually extensive repertoire, 
there remains much for him to learn if he desires to 
become a virtuoso; the diffieult art of “being himself” 
in spite of surroundings: that his devotion to the 
masterpiece he undertakes to interpret must never 
be alienated by externa] conditions; how to conserve 
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his strength under unusual strain that his playing 
may be ile; he must accommodate himself to the 
inconveniences of travel. 


Travel. 


In this last consideration we have the greatest 
difficulty which confronts the virtuoso in America. 
The enormous distances and the avarice of managers 
make a concert tour in America a veritable night- 
mare to many artists. 

The writer of this article had a conversation with 
Paderewski at his hotel in New York shortly after 
his serious accident last year, after he had completed 
a most remarkable tour around the world. From his 
description the strain of this tour must have been 
enormous. Tle had trayeled over 35,000 miles and 
given about 200 important concerts in a little over 
a year. Notwithstanding the fact that he had 
traveled in his own private car and thus had living 
and practice conveniences not enjoyed by some less 
fortunate players, the effect of this enormous under- 
tahing had been little less than disastrous. 


Hotel Life. 


Another inconvenience is hotel life. This is not 
only a matter of diet, the ever changing, but always 
monotonous hotel fare, so different from that of the 
home, but also a matter of surroundings. While yisit- 
ing one of the greatest of the pianists who have toured 
America, in his hotel in New York, I was startled by 
a din that resembled that of the old time conservatory 
minus sound proof doors, The pianist was very anx- 
ious to practice, but on one side of his room was a 
young woman working industriously at a piano-play- 
ing device; in the room on the other side was a vocal 
student and underneath was a piano student, “You 
see,” he exclaimed to me, “the only thing I can do is 
to move to some other hotel which is likely to be 
quite as bad. If I complain to the hotel clerk he is 
likely to tell me that someone has already complained 
about my practicing and that they always put ‘musi- 
cal people’ as near together as possible so that they 
would not annoy other guests.” 


Practice. 


The matter of practice is a serious one to every 
virtuoso. Among the many virtuosi it has been my 
pleasure to know, the lack of practice facilities and 
the unusual demands made upon them by managers 
and concert directors is the principal cause for com- 
plaint. Even with a private car it is impossible to 
practice in a railroad depot with snorting locomotives 
and clanging bells. The hotel must be encountered 
and vanquished, The time allowed for préparation is 
often reduced to practically nothing. Reisenauer as- 
sured me many times that artists are rarely heard at 
their best in America owing to this serious burden 
put upon them. “It is impossible for them to play 
as they should under such conditions. I have been 
darted around like a fugitive comet, one night here, 
and the next day or so, a thousand miles away, with 
practically little or no rest or practice time be- 
tween.” Reisenaner’s tours have been as prodigious 
as his physicai strength. Tis great repertoire is in 
such a condition that he requires, perhaps, far less 
practice than do younger pianists; nevertheless, prep- 
aration is essential, and if not secured the pianist’s 
reputation must suffer. Upon one occasion last year, 
to my knowledge, he was delayed by a railroad acei- 
dent and was obliged to go directly to the concert 
hall from the train after a thousand mile journey, 
One very famous pianist of Russian birth realizing 
this condition went so far as to devote a whole 
summer to preparation to mect it. This he did by re- 
maining in America, burying himself in a little Village 
in New York State. Managers’ reports came steadily 
from the other side of the Atlantic, announcing his 
coming tour, while he was working upon a limited 
repertoire of pieces which were to be so thoroughly 
prepared that little practice would be necessary during 
the season, Wor a time he was the guest of one of 
my own pupils, who tells an interesting story of his 
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coming into the studio one day and playing a com- 
paratively simple Chopin etude. My pupil compli- 
mented him upon his playing of the piece. He replied: 
“Nonsense, why I have only been over that about two 
or three hundred times. Wait a week or so and then 
T'll play it for you.” 


Virtuosi Conductors. 


With the exception of the singer, if a singer can be 
classed as a virtuoso, no artist meets with so many 
annoying hindrances as the virtuoso conductor. He 
must travel many miles only to find himself each time 
with a new group of men to train and a new publie 
to inspire. Those who have read Berlioz’s fantastic, 
vaunting biography have some idea of the difficulties 
encountered, While the responsibility is, of course, 
centered in the conductor, he has not only his own 
fingers to control and direct, but eighty or one hun- 
dred fingers as it were and some of these orchestral 
digits are very far from being tractable. The number 
of rehearsals allowed in America are usually very 
insufficient in consequence of the great expense of re- 
hearsals. More depends upon the conductor than 
many people imagine. I have witnessed a remark- 
able sight abroad where a great conductor turned a 
student orchestra of mediocre character into a really 
notable orchestra after a very few rehearsals. Dur- 
ing the last few years over a dozen of the greatest 
contemporary conductors have visited New York and 
among them was Gustav Kogel, one of the most re- 
vered and distinguished virtuoso conductors of the 
plesent day. During our conversation he said sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Few know what it means to stand before an or- 
chestra, often composed of players of an entirely 
different nationality, and to know that in a few days 
you are expected to give a concert of orchestral music 
marked by certain excellences that will distinguish 
you from other musicians and conductors, and sustain 
the reputation which provoked your invitation to con- 
duct. I have found it often far easier to rehearse and 
prepare an entirely new work than to give a new and 
authoritative interpretation of an old and familiar 
work. Players get certain set ideas regarding the 
performance of works they have played several times, 
and although they may be perfectly willing to carry 
out your directions, they are often unable to do so or 
revert to their former methods of performance on the 
evening of the concert. 


Memorizing Scores, 


The repertoire of the traveling conductor is in a 
certain sense far more extensive that that of the 
virtuoso pianist and the virtuoso violinist. Although 
certain conductors make a practice of conducting 
without score, those who do not are in reality obliged 
practically to memorize their scores before they under- 
take to rehearse a new orchestra, although they may 
still retain the score as a matter of convention. 
Imagine what the memory must accomplish to retain 
such a work as the Liszt “Faust” symphony or the 
“Choral” symphony of Beethoven, and compare this 
with the work required to memorize a Beethoven 
sonata or a Chopin ballade. Personally, I have never 
laid great stress upon memorizing as an all-important 
factor in the work of the conductor. Memorizing is 
the basis of Chinese education—the more the Chinese 
scholar can remember, the more learned he is sup- 
posed to be. 

Tt is often astonishing how a visiting conductor 
will gain control over a body of men in 9 compara- 
tively short time and be able to produce unusual re- 
sults. This was very forcibly illustrated to me when 
I was conducting the Berlin Philharmonic. Von 
Biilow came to lead several concerts a year. Tle was 
a score of years older than IT, and was greatly re- 
vered by the men for his scholarship and greatly 
respected, notwithstanding his somewhat severe and 
drastic methods of disciplining. Some of the great- 
est composers IT have known have been inferior con- 
ductors, owing to the absence of just those qualities 
of generalship which Von Biilow possessed. 

No one can appreciate the anxiety of the traveling 
conductor on the eve of a concert. Although his re- 
hearsals may have been exhaustively thorough, and 
his personal work may have been of & high standard, 
he h nevertheless, in no degree, the sense of security 
possessed by the pianist who has only his own brain 
and fingers to depend upon, and is not obliged to 
work through the intellects of other men, But with 
all its drawbacks the life is certainly such an en- 
gaging and interesting one that I would not care to 
abandon it. 
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A Few Thoughts Concerning - 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 


T is easy to see that there must be something 
curiously unpedagogie in most of the elementary 
study of music, especially at the piano, when we 

note the two almost universal omissions of what we 
call “Theory” and any kind of systematic training of 
the musical ear. Of course, teachers generally do not 
think of these two things at all. Pupils are entered 
with them for a quarter of lessons in piano playing. 
‘Those lessons they give, according to the grace of com- 
petence which is in them; but that in accepting the 
pupil they have assumed certain pedagogic obligations 
concerning the pupil, they do not reflect. 

If one enters as a pupil in some city art school, the 
first thing to do is to train the eye to see clearly and 
truly; and the hand to sketch truly what the eye sees 
or should see. To study drawing and painting with- 
out making eye-training the very point of the whole, 
nobody would think of doing; yet we do the corre- 
sponding thing in music every day, when we go on les- 
son after lesson and quarter after quarter with no at- 
tempt at training of ear. : 

Now the ambitious and talented young pupil who is 
entered in drawing has generally shown a talent and 
a great inclination for it by drawing everything which 
attracts his attention. If such a pupil is given suit- 
able exercises in drawing from nature, and is given 
suitable education of hand, his progress is certain. But 
the musical student rarely has so good a gift that he 
picks up things by ear; and if by chance he has had 
this gift, hundreds of teachers will caution him very 
strongly to refrain from playing any more by ear. 
Some of them go to the extent of prohibiting memo- 
rizing, wanting to make “good readers.” In a great 
majority of cases, however, the young music pupil has 
neyer shown any tendency to play things by ear, so 
the education proceeds along the keyboard tracks and 
through the “course” of studies and pieces without 
doing anything at all to educate the ear, > 

Moreover, suppose we concede that some kind of 
ear-training is necessary, at least is desirable, we need 
to know what kind of ear-training. And tL.is leads 
to the present discussion of the different kinds of 
hearing which the musical ear has to master, without 
which it cannot even hear music completely, to say 
nothing of playing it musically. 


Hearing of Pitch. 


I suppose that if a majority of the teachers who 

read this were asked what is the most satisfactory 
trait in a musical ear, a trait which, if a pupil has 
it, shows unmistakable talent and capacity for music, 
the answer would be: The ability to hear absolute 
viteh. ' 
: But before proceeding to a discussion of the kind 
of pitch hearing which the musician needs, let us 
start a bit back of that. We are told that “music 
is a matter of tone,” precisely in the same way that 
poetry is a matter of words, or, more properly, 
a “matter of letters,” the “letters in music being 
the individual tones; the words being the chord.” 
Now the poetry is not in the letters; neither is it in 
the words, but in what the words say, the situations 
they tell of, the motives and conduct which comes out, 
and, to a small extent, in the imagery employed in the 
forms of speech. 


Hearing of Rhythm. 


Again, we hear that the three properties of tone 
are “Length, Pitch and Power,” a statement which 
Lowell Mason formulated years ago, and a good one 
it was for those times, but not for our day. Not 
pausing to contradict the implied moral that a tone 
longer, higher or stronger than all the rest is im- 
pliedly the most musical of any (since it illustrates 
the three musical properties in the highest degree), 
I pass to remark that it is possible for an accurate 
hearer to hear the length, pitch and power of every 
tone in a long piece of music, und not hear the music 
at all—just as one might see every latter and word 
in a poem and never see the poetry. ‘T he poetry is in 
as which the letters and words bring out; and 
¢ is also in the ideas which 


the idea 

in the same way the mus 
re » to bring out. 

the tones are made : ; 

T open another book which tells me that Rhythmics 

relates to the length of tones, considered as long or 
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short. 


This also is one of the thousand things which 
everybody knows, and which nevertheless are not SO. 
Rhythmics has to do with symmetrical motions in tittie, 
and not with the length of tones, as such. For ins anes 
whoever remembers the first melody in Schumann's 

Nachtsti ck” in EF owill remember that it is what 
maUSiG Ane call a “quarter-note motion,” or more prop- 
erly a pulse motion,” because tones almost uniformly 
begin upon the pulses, and very rarely anywhere else 
Anybody would count it correctly by hearing it, Now 
the curious fact is that every one of these tones is 
written as a half pulse, that is, an eighth note, rel ig 
followed by an eighth rest, and so we have the solecism 
of a “quarter-note motion” written in eighths, 
q The truth is that the rhythmic vitality of a tone 
lies in its point of beginning; and its point of ending 
is relatively unimportant, unless it has to be connected 
to the next following tone, legato. The “long” and 
“short,” as such, have nothing to do with the rhythmie 
effect. I pause only to note that as yet we have no 
apparatus at all for teaching musical rhythm in an 
adequate manner, The rhythmic forms in Mason's 
“Technics” cover a good deal of the elementary ground 
of this work, if faithfully used; but only the elemen- 
tary ground of what I call the “impersonal rhythm” 
of music, that is, the background of pulsation and 
measure, which have to be established before the in- 
dividual rhythm of the musical thought of that par- 
ticular piece begins to come out. The individual 
rhythm of a musical idea consists of those character- 
istic motions, differing from the background of pulsa- 
tion and measure, and not of the pulsations them- 
selves. 

Therefore a rhythmic education of ear would be 
such that the pupil could first hear and name all the 
usual varieties of measure, up to quarter-pulse mo- 
tions. (A “motion,” in this sense, is a pers'stent be- 
ginning of tones at given points, as at pulses, half- 
pulses, quarter-pulses. Even the march rhythm of a 
dotted eighth and sixteenth is a “motion” if it be con- 
tinual, or even largely predominant—properly, how- 
ever, only when continuous.) 

In hearing measure by ear the pupil should be 
guarded from pretending to hear too much. It might 
be a question whether a given rhythm were in two 
pulsations or four, inasmuch as composers often write 
a 2-4 where they mean a 4-4, that is, put in too many 
bars. Tchaikovsky does this in his “Doll’s Funeral 
March,” that most wonderful and orchestral of ¢: sy 
piano pieces. So also whether the measure were of 
three pulses or six would sometimes be a nice point, 
in which, if the pupil heard correctly, he would be jn 
conflict with the composer. Waltzes, for instance, aro 
always written in 3-4, while conductors beat them in 
twos, and we always hear them as 6-4. The bag aS 
are written from this point of view. Note how they 
drop down on the 6-4 at each second measure ; this 
lessens the accent of that measure, 

And when the pupil hears measures correctly (with- 
out, of course, pretending to know whether the piece 
is written with a quarter, an eighth or a halt as 
unit) then go on and exercise him in those fractional 
diyersifications of rhythm which impart individuality 
to a melody. Speaking of contradictions between the 
written and the heard, take the Chopin Scherzi, which 
are always written as 8-4 but heard as 12-4, go too, 
all very quick measures of four be. are hetiza ig 
two; often even smaller than thi: ure of Presta 
being often only a single beat in what we hear, ‘ 


Hearing of Chords, 


But to return to the hearing of piteh, Contrar 
the common impression of musicians, the 
absolute pitch is as often a hindrance 
hearing music correctly, inasmuch ag what is Sanita 
to be heard is not the absolute piteh, but the ae 
tions and connections, and this vivid sense of tlie’ Be 
solute pitch tends to concentrate attention finan ai an 
and to ignore the relation, which shows the idea sors 

Hiven in the simplest quality of harmonie hhea ri 
that of chord-color, as major or minor, a hearing ‘ ie 
is too acute (attending to the individual sitchen meh 
in the chord) often misses the senge of color e. With- 
takes some training to learn to focus the ear esky 


to 
Sense of 
as a help to 


yet chord-color, the yibration-relations within the 
chord itself, is the first step towards hearing the musi¢ 
which the chord ministers in conveying. ‘Then a like 
difficulty arises, when the ear advances to the point of 
hearing the root of the chord, to know which one of 
the three or four absolutely equal tones is in reality 
the root of the chord, the root being the natural bast 
of the chord. 

When this point is passed and the student picks out 
the root and sings it, from merely hearing the chord 
sounded harmonically, all its tones absolutely together 
and as equal as may be in power, then it is not s@ 
difficult to advance to the next step, which is to learD 
to hear “place in key.” And when this discipline has 


been continued through two years, including all the 


minor tonalities, and the minor s le in three forms 
(natural, harmonie and melodic), the student begins 
to have a sensitivencss to musical values upon whick 
rlstic qualities of playing may be superimposed. But 
Ho gh ike lo such long-continued education of hear- 
aes i Me eee pupil never becomes really sensi 
ee usical values as such, 

A myelin Sie? ahs reader Would like to find out in 
of the “modern an Speaking about as the manner 
“Sea Pieces,” and ten, et him get MacDowell’s 
Pieces which cont eS Ne will find a net of ‘plang 
vanced harmon: om oe Wonderful passages of very ad- 
tinte ae eh aay ‘armony so advanced that for some 
not; ever not me Sure Whether you understand it or 
sonally I think qe eee it is Feally musical. Per: 
sare, Hit ta ae Hy mostly musical; and I feel very 
ratatlable Bee owell could not have composed this 

et (very artistic I think it is) unless he 


had A 

Atte a ee intensely effused with Wagner's 

ploys haxwiony swith ~—8 work in which Wagner em- 

anywhere Bice pera inspiration perhaps thar 

spiration in music, ‘mony, if anything, was his in- 
So with reg: 
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: e a ‘Ys both 
oe ae and all the triads and dominant sevenths of 
a ie ae Ae modulations and by what means And 
vnen this has been done as star i si 
nen ; S starter in music. 
poe who later takes up the formal study ie 
mony and free composition will have tools t on 
with, in the form of musical ears which fil ae Pita 
a-ready know 
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RUBINSTEIN 


said Rubinstein on my first visit to his 
“The first measures are precisely the 
most important. The first impression depends upon 
them, and that is of the greatest significance. It is a 
great fault, a lack of good breeding, to make a care- 
Iess beginning. 

“Give particular attention to the basses; clearness 
of harmony depends entirely upon them. You must 
prepare interesting passages so that when they ap- 
pear the hearer is already interested and can under- 
stand them. 

“Where have you Jeft the last quarter note of that 
measure?” he cried. “You evidently associate with 
hussars!” The young lady who was playing looked 
up at him in surprise. ‘Yes, yes, that is the way the 
hussars play,” and with that he began a common- 
place waltz, arpeggiating the chords in the right hand, 
striking the bass notes in a hit or miss style, keeping 
the pedal down continuously—all with the exagger- 
ated expression affected by amateurs. It was most 
amusing. 

“So,” he concluded, “without nerves and with less 
expression. Remember the proverb: Le trop est 
Pennemi du bien (Too much is the enemy of the 
good).” Bi 


“N OT one of you understands how to begin,” 


class. 


How Frerp Pracricep. 


“How do you practice?’ he asked one of the players. 
“Do you know how to practice—do you know how 
John Field practiced? He cut a pile of paper clip- 
pings, placed them on the piano and played a passage 
as many times as there were bits of paper. He once 
played a certain passage three thousand times. That 
is the way you must practice,” and at every uncer- 
tain place in the young lady’s playing he called out, 
“Three thousand times !” 


Bach anp HANDEL. 


In one of the lessons devoted to Bach and Handel 
he played a capriccio, an air, and the well-known 
gigue in B flat major (Partita in B flat) by the 
former, The last he played very fast, but after fin- 
ishing it he remarked that another pianist, a fine and 
distinguished artist, played it almost twice as slow. 
“Unfortunately,” he added, “we have no standard for 
the execution and tempo of this music. In my opinion 
this gigue must be played fast. 

“Bach used the polyphonic form almost exclusively,” 
he proceeded, “yet we do find occasional eptions in 
the way of monophonic works, some of great difficulty. 
The development of modern technic was brought about 
by the pianoforte, which came into use in Bach’s day. 
Previously the spinet only was available, and that al- 
lowed no gradation of tone. On the new instrument 
forte and piano could both be produced—hence the 
name then given to it, fortepiano. 

“Yandel was also a great man, though less deep 
and earnest than Bach, He lived under vastly differ 
ent circumstances, in a world of wealth and luxury, 


and this is noticeable in his music; it is not so un- 
assuming as that of the poor Leipzig cantor.” 

This difference could be seen in the very way Rub- 
instein sat at the piano when he played the two 
masters. Bach he played simply and reverently, 
Handel with brilliancy and much more technical dis- 
play. He finished with the variations in E major 
(“Harmonious Blacksmith”), playing the last three 
pianissimo, and very fast. 

At the next lesson he continued with Handel, play- 
ing the sixth, seventh and eighth suites. “very one 
should know these eight suites,” he said. “They are 
the finest and most complete of Handel's clavier 
works.” After the little gavotte with variations in 
G major he said: “How charming and finished this 
music sounds, though it is only in two parts! So 
simply could the man write who created ‘The Mes- 
siah, ‘Israel in Egypt,’ numerous operas, and 
almost thirty oratorios.” 


Allegretto 


BEETHOVEN. 

After this lesson Bach and Handel were laid aside 
and Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 111, was played for the 
first time. ‘The character of this piece?” was Rubin- 
stein’s first inquiry. The answer was “Sublime.” 

“Yes, of course, this music is sublime—but that 
does not characterize it sufficiently. This sonata is 
dramatic, or rather—tragic. It has to do with a 
tragedy of life,” and then he played it—but words 
fail to tell how he brought out its inner meaning. In 
hearing the second movement he found fault with the 
lack of poetic tenderness. 

“Tt is too singular,” he commented, “that woiren 
so often fail in what should be their greatest charm, 
When we want tenderness from them—where is it?” 
In the last variation he remarked, “That is heavenly 
—truly heavenly! Here you must put your whole 
soul in every note. Sing! Sing for all mankind. Let 
such a tone resound that it rings throughout the en- 
tire world.” In another place—“Here your song must 
express desire, intense longing. Wish for something 
with your whole heart—long for some one!” 

One of the young ladies had prepared Becthoven's 
sonata in Ff. “What you are playing is pure matlhe-~ 
maties—and false mathematics at that. With you 
two and two make four and a half! Remember, that 
with Beethoven every run, every scale has meaning; 
you find thought and feeling everywhere.” 

Schubert’s sonata in B flat was played. tubin- 
stein listened in silence. At the end of the first move- 
ment he ran his fingers through his lion’s mane and 
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cried, “Oh, that must sound entirely different! Schu- 
bert must be played with a particular kind of toucu— 
and you must always begin so that the character of 
your piece is clear from the very beginning. Haye 
you ever thought of the character of this sonata? 
It is lyric—and so you must play it lyrically.” In 
another place he cried, “Oh, how dry! Does. this 
theme really have no meaning to you? I feel as 
though I wanted to embrace some one,” and as he 
played the exquisite melody softly with his right hand, 
he made a wide, sweeping gesture with the left as if 
pressing some one to his heart. 


AN 18TH CENTURY TRIBUTE TO BACH, 


Cc. F. D. Scuusart, the German poet and musician, 
whose professional activity extendea over the last half 
of the 18th century, in his work, “ideas Toward the 
Austhetics of Music,’ pays the following tribute to 
Bach, which shows that fifty years before Mendels- 
sohn began the revival of Bach’s works in Berlin in 
1829, there were musicians who appreciated the 
mighty genius of the great Leipzig Cantor. He writes 
thus: 

Beyond dispute the Orpheus of Germany! Im- 
moital himself, and immortal through his great sons, 
Rareiy has the world produced a tree which within a 
short space of time has produced such fruit as this 
cedar tree. Sebastian Bach was a genius ot the 
highest order; centuries must pass by ere his equal 
in character and gigantic strength of intellect can be 
found. He played the harpsichord and pianoforte 
with the same creative power; while as organist, who 
can be compared to him? He had the hand of a giant; 
with the left hand, for instance, he could stretch a 
twelfth, and with the intermediate fingers play figured 
passages. He could take skips on the pedal board with 
the utmost accuracy, and combine the stops so imper- 
ceptibly that under the spell of his enchantments the 
listener almost fell into a trance. His hands never 
became weary; he could play the organ from morning 
to night. 

All branches of his art were familiar to him, and he 
was as much at home in the comic as in the serious 
style. He was equally remarkable as virtuoso and 
as composer. What Newton was as philosopher, Bach 
was as musician. He was a prolific composer of 
church and of chamber music, but in so difficult a 
style that at the present day his works are very rarely 
performed. The yearly series of his church cantatas 
are seldom to be met with, although they offer to 
musicians a mine of inexhaustible wealth, There are 
such bold modulations, such grand harmonies, such 
new melodie progressions to be found in them, that the 
original genius of a Bach is unmistakable, 

The same with regard to his organ music. It shows 
exceptional depth, genius, and knowledge of the art, 
but for the rendering of it a great performer is indis- 
pensable; at most there are only two or three men in 
Germany who can play them correctly. A fantasia, a 
sonata, concerto, or figured chorale for organ is act- 
ually written on six staves; two for the upper, two 
for the lower manual, and two for the pedals. The 
registration is usually marked, and the stops have to 
be drawn with great rapidity. The pedal board is un- 
commonly busy, while the ligatures, the running. pass- 
ages, and various ornaments are so complicated that 
frequently it takes an hour to study out the meaning 
of one single line. Moreover, stretches of a tenth and 
even twelfth, such as only a giant could cope with, 
frequently occur both for left and for right hand. 

Bach’s clavier works may not have the grace of 
those of the present day, but by their strength they 
atone for any lack of this auality. The pianoforte 
players of the present day could indeed learn much 
from this immortal man, if they sought, not the easy 
approval of fashion-insects, but the commendation of 
serious connoisseurs of the art. Bach’s pieces are not 
transcriptions, but genuine clavier compositions. He 
thoroughly understood the nature of the instrument ; 
his music strengthens the fingers and rejoices the ear. 
Both hands are equally engaged; when the right is 
strong the left shows no sign of feebleness. In wealth 
of ideas no one can compare with him unless it be 
his own great sons. 

To all these excellent qualities Bach united the 
rarest gifts as teacher. The greatest organists od 
pianists throughout Germany were formed in his school ; 
and if still up to the present day cony in this re- 
spect is ahead of other provinces, special thanks are 
due to the said great master. 
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‘A PLAN FOR THE TEACHER WHO WISHES 
TO GIVE HER PUPILS BOTH PRI- 
VATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 


BY HELENA MAGUIRE. 


THE conservatory has proyen the value of class 
lessons, the private teacher has proven the value 
of private lessons. The pupil should have both, but 
at the conservatory private le ms, along with the 
class lessons, are possible only for the vy -to-do pupil, 
for private lessons here are vi expensive ; while the 
private teacher has found cla lessons impractic: 
because of the difficulty in getting the pupils to start 
and to continue study together, because of the diffi- 
culty of grading or classifying pupils, and because the 
“social question” will enter into the private .studio, 
causing the teacher to lose pupils if “she puts a 
girl who lives on one street in the class with a girl 
who lives on another street,” and so on. 

Yet the pupil should have both kinds of instruction. 
A teacher should give her pupils class work because 
of the stimulus of competition, because so much is to 
be learned from seeing other pupils struggling with 
and overcoming the very difficulties which are trying 
her own soul, because of the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with so many more composers and musical 
works than is possible in private lessons, and because 
of the chance for ensemble practice. : 

The pupil should have private lessons because of 
that intimacy of intercourse which is possible only 
when pupil and teacher are alone together, because 
of the freedom from distraction and greater possi- 
bility for concentration, because it is so much easier 
to ask questions which are a confession of ignorance 
when no other pupils are present, and because it is 
generally better that a pupil should be criticised in 


private than in public. : ‘ 
Feeling the truth in all this, I determined to 


give my pupils both kinds of instruction, and adopted 
a plan which has been so successful that I herewith 


4 i ong.” 

"OE fees) during the noon hour, and from half 
past three until half past six, I gave eight children, 
from geyen to ten years, each a private lesson of one 
half hour. This lesson was devoted to studies and 

i w and old. 
Cores, these eight children came together at 
four o’clock and for two hours we had class work. 


MATERIAL FoR CLass Work. 


For this class I used the New England Conserva- 
tory Graded Course. ‘The hand-culture work was 
done on a large square table, two children on a 
side, When a child did this work alone, it was always 
yery distasteful; but with eight little ones around a 

it was voted “fun.” 

ie followed a lesson in notation, taught by means 
of a game of cards painted for the purpose, by the 
black board, from thence to the book, and from book 
: Tar iratntig combined blackboard and keyboard 
work, and then eame the finger exercises four 
i 2 at the pianos and four to criticize. 

te gainine we used to “vote” for who 
would play in class without notes, I, of course, doing 
a little manipulating of the voting that the choice 
would come to the right ones. “ . 

For rhythmic training I used the songs in the 
primer of the National Graded Course, and we 
marched to the marching songs, danced to the dancing 
songs, and brought our dolls and rocked them to the 


lullaby songs. , ae 
When the hot days came in May and June we did 


as much as possible out of doors (mine is a city yard 
but the best “out-of-doors” I could manage). The 
children brought bean-bags and jump-ropes from 
school, and I discovered that in their play they were 
using the rhythm songs, “keeping time in all their 
play, and bringing all their games into even, graceful 
ee ae closing recital this little class gave “A 
Lesson in Rhythm,” at which we used the definitions 
in the New Wngland Conservatory Graded Course, 
and in Elson’s “Theory of Music,” and illustrated 
each kind of rhythm with the songs, at the piano- 
forte, and with dances which were executed by a 
little professional dancer, 

On Tuesday I gave private lessons to seven gram- 
mar school girls between the ages of eleven and four- 
teen, On Friday these seven girls came together at 
four o’clock, and for two hours we had class work. 

Lhe work began with a short lesson in harmony. 


THE ETUDE 


In this first year we went through the inversions of 
the dominant seventh chord. ‘The progress of this 
class compared favorably with the progress of the 
other harmony classes with which L kept in touch, and 
satisfied me that a private teacher can give her pupils 
a pretty clear understanding of the principles of 
harmony by class work, 

Then came technical work,—scales, arpeggios and 
finger exercises beng left alw ys for the ela on 
—and many were the lively contests and ions 
we had over doing them. Of cou » if a girl was really 
deficient it was made a matter for the private lesson 
also, but the scale-tests and finger competitions 
brought more careful work along this line than ever 
before. 


After the technical work came musical history. We 
studied our man through the magazines as well ag 
through the biographies, and also the piano. Each 
pupil was given a different selection by the com- 
poser, and each selection was played in class several 
times and talked about so that it became thoroughly 
familiar to all. If one pupil coneecived a liking for 
the selection of another pupil she was permitted to 
study it after finishing her own selection, and if a 
pupil became very much interested in & composer she 
was encouraged to make a special study of that com- 
poser’s work, so that in this Way some very sincere 
attachments for the great masters were formed 

The last three months of the year we gave much 
time to two pianoforte work, and in this way the 
girls got a first acquaintance with music in the 1, 
forms. 


larger 


During the year this class gave two “Great Com- 
posers’ Hyenings” to the pupils who did no 
to this class and their friends, and in April 
a “Handel” afternoon to the children of on 
public schools in our city. 

In this class work I tried to be systematic, and at 
the same time to vary the work enough to hold the 
girls’ interest and always to give them something to 
look forward to. 


t belong 
hey gave 
e of the 


DISCIPLINE. 


Pupils were allowed entire freedom as to whether 
they should take this class work or continue in the old 
way. Wednesday and Saturday were reserved for those 
pupils who wished private lessons only, and during the 
year not one pupil who started in with the classes 
returned to private lessons exclusively. 

If a pupil was obliged to be absent from class 
because of illness the other pupils were always most 
willing to help her outside so that she might keep 
along with the class. But there were almost no 
absentees. Other years I could pretty well count upon 
having a stormy day to myself, but class work changed 
this, and I seldom had to reprove for tardiness. The 
pupils liked to come. I had not thought of the class 
lesson as being a solution of the “miss 
problem, but it proved practically to be so, 

We solved the “social question” by,.as I said, resery- 
ing Wednesday and Saturday for those who did not 
wish for class lessons, and the classes were quite fre, 
from snobbishness. & 
= As to O difficulty of getting together pupils of 

he same grade, all of the pupils who worked togethoy 
had not had just the same amount of musical insti : 
tion, but neither had they, any of them, received ee 
kind of training given in the class, and at the pj a 
forte I found it to be just as beneficial for th Raye 
advanced pupils to listen to the work of Gale 
they had passed through and beyond, as for the i 


advanced pupils to listen to the wor 
v s rk that th a 
striving towards. Wor the benefit of Gee oe 
> More 
at being 


advanced pupils I used to take my turn 

“pupil” and put these girls in my place as t 

thus finding out their understanding of the yon 
a ud 
ce as well ag piteane. 


and giving them drill in prac 
pon discipline. We began work 
a TK 


I did not insist y 
with the general understanding that we y 

ae ey were al] 

© anything “anlad. like”? 


“ladies,” and that therefor 
Was out of the question. T qj i 
rut S k did not insist 1 
’ raisins a ke ‘ ile 

or raising of the hands, but encouraged Bee Age 
speak her thought, for always [ wanted pape 
real mental attitude of the pupil. wif ae 
that we were pretty Noisy at fina ay aie 
enthusiasm go together, ‘ 
the sake of the latter, 


d lesson”? 


the 
result 
S, but nois 1 
aus se@ and 
and I suffered the firgt foy 
wae tence L and bore my Thursday 
J adache for music's cause. oe ee 
There 4 j ; ‘ 
Phere was auestion box and 


contested question 

yey : and the fy, 
tra Seta Reet Yequent tests: 
a ning, key transposition, in memorizir tests—in 
playing—kept us always busy fae 


We voted on 


1 Nnd in scale 
and Interested, sa 


DIFFICULTIES AND ADVANTAGES. 

OF course, there were difficulties—many of them— 
jealousies, uglines of temperament, that never would 
have shown themselves at private lessons—but always 
I tried to make the class lesson a remedy for these 
ills. In every class there is bound to be a head as 
well as a foot, but L tried to make it as much of aa 
advantage for the clever pupil to work with the stupid 
as for the dull to work with the bright. Knowing that 
we thrive on prai e, I tried always to find something 
deserving of hon praise in each one’s work; the 
girls unconsciously followed my lead in this, and thus 
Was generated a very pretty spirit of mutual] helpful 
ness and goodwill. 

This plan means 
teacher, because ¢l 
the lesson period 
also eight pupils 
age than eight 
when the teacher 


more and harder work for the 
ass work must be prepared outside 
and requires much time and thought; 
together are more difficult to mal- 
pupils taken separately, especially 
is bent upon keeping fr em the 
fact that they are being TEAGioaT eae a the 
frequent musicales mean extra work, and cause many 
fangles that Would never oceur Fy the old routine 
sae ‘This year, with the entrance of the new pupils 
nm Promotion of the old, a third class is necessary; 
whieh increases the work by one third. 
rs the good results more than counterbalance the 
xtra work, and it js not nearly so hard to enter 
ee the summer's rest a wreck from overwork as to 
Fc noe Se a wreck from disappointment, with 
§ to add to the bank account, and with a 
Breat uncertainty as to whether you have by the 
year's Work, really ad vanced the cause of iiuaie in 
the field in which you are working. i 3 
in It is a teacher's duty to teach pupils to play well. 
good teacher does this. It isn’t any use to put forth 
reasons why you have not done this—to plead lack 
of talent, school work, home lessons, parental inter- 
ference, and all the other reasons. The good teacher 
meets everyone of these obstacles, but she does more, 
she overcomes them and makes her pupil play in 


spite of them. Difficulties are th Y 
eae e teacher’s oppor- 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE AM 
SICAL FUTURE, 


hig egdTENRE Marten, the French y 
ae otis to the United State: 
en ia rake on musical conditions in this 
arte i he said, “there are many 
fies Ha a for or against the subtle influences 
at, oy ads rit of commercialism js one thing 

wt Measure, cauges & check, but this 


cannot stamp out ¢ e mark ‘atness u 
sens atness in music, if 
the compo fr is a g, Sin earnest 


“But L think j 
nk j 
ts Section of the coun- 
He then compare: 
and closes with 
interestingly 


characteris 


ERICAN Mv- 


iolinist, during 
S, talked with a 


S Several 
the follow: 
on present dise 
leally Amer 


"Sections of the country 
ig thought, which bears 


ie USsiONnS ag to the source of 
tcan themes: 


“ 
In the § 
artist. ‘There ty She Have ithe ten eodaitong Fora 

he dreamy atmosphere, which will 


aid a man to thi 
f think pp 
& State where * Breat themes, California, too, is 


: art will flouri P 

a epuniaing and tmnstig ee they have trees 
. 38 Out of the g i thou 

tie oad © South, though, that the music 


musie weiteen in imately cone who el 
S been influenced b a ee eee 
Composers, but u German, French, Italian 

’Y will come when there 


istinctly ‘ 
meh ‘American, and it will come 
Melodj vv i 
» some of thon lodies, They are weird and 


| all is q sR eee Soft and eroony, but 
> and which wi mM Which is wnmistakably new 
truly origi Natio: wall Some day soon bring forth @ 
melodien asic for this country. Al 
Hurope, aa beginning to be popular 
Sin the dance rough the greatest demand 
ance halls, the time will come whe? 


: played j 5 
Tope. [¢ is iene the finest drawing-rooms of Bue 
ig more 


the only 
Which ha 


each yoay d oe 

Lach year, better en oe 

eing blendeq mbinations of the old strains at 
‘ fypac et a 

ore many years Sreat Musicians predict that be 


& new clement 


ein ri 
American literature 


will have permane? 
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time 
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nto Christian worship by St 
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AN APPEAL FOR LITERARY CULTURE 
AMONG MUSICIANS. 


BY LEROY BURKE ELSER. 


1. Necessity FoR CULTURE. 

Lorp Bacon’s aphorism, “If a man read little he 
had need have much cunning to seem to know that he 
doth not know,” is one peculiarly appropriate to our 
subject. 

A modicum of knowledge is, in these days of keen 
competition, a stern nec ty to all who would rise 
above mediocrity in any calling, but to none more than 
to the musician. We owe to ourselves as members of 
society the best equipment for life's endeavors. Not 
until the musician shall be the peer of any in powers of 
mind and heart, shall men esteem his art as it deserves, 
or assign to him a place more honorable than that of 
the charlatan. 

Aside from books, there is no means at our com- 
mand, so wholly dependable, whereby we may become 
good conyersationalists, pleasant acquaintances and 


helpful friends. Oppor- 
tunity for association 
with the wise of the 


earth seldom presents 
itself; but to hear them 
speak and to study them 
through the medium of 
‘our book shelyes is one 


of which we may all 
avail ourselves. A musi- 
cian of note, whom it 


has been my good fortune 
to meet, is a man whose 
use of English shows the 
student, scholar andartist. 
Literary culture im- 
plies not only the out- 
ward expression of 
thought, but more par- 
ticularly, the thought 
product itself, The idea 
that thought engenders 
thought and wit sharpens 
wit is not a new one; to 
turn the pages of achieve- 
ment arouses one to 
emulate such achieve- 
ments. Therefore, let us 
be gleaners from science, 
philosophy, religion, 
history and languages. 


II. DEPARTMENTS FOR 
Srupy. 


Our most gifted men 
are content to seek 
mastery in a chosen 
branch of learning, but a 
measure of knowledge of 
other branches is well 
invested capital. Do the names of Newton, Galileo, 
and Helmholtz signify to us more than names of 
history? Can there be better mental training than 
that which comes from a study of the exact sciences? 

Of the making of systems of philosophy there is no 
end and the end of all is as the beginning, but to 
be conversant with philosophy enables one to define, 
more clearly lis ideas of life and its requirements. 
From Socrates to Herbert Spencer that which we 
term truth may be found in abundance as well as 
theories which our minds will not accept. . 

To religion art owes its lofty ideas—nay, more—its 
conception of art as art. The gods of the ancients 
furnished inspiration to a Phidias and a Praxiteles. 
To the religious fervor of the ancient Egyptians and 
Greeks, music owes much of its early development, 
and to the early Christian Church its growth during 
a period, when, except in the monastery, learning was 
unsought. To the deeply yeligious natures of such 
men as Bach and Handel, it owes & loftiness of ex- 
pression perhaps not hitherto approached, except by 
Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso. ; 

To one who reads, history unfolds a kaleidoscopic 
panorama of the ambitions, defeats and successes of, 
the world’s great men, furnishing him an incentive to 
exert his best and most heroic effort. The Washing- 
tons, Victorias, and Luthers of the past inspire the 
Luthers, Victorias, and Washingtons of the future. 
To-day’s strife is cheered by yesterday's victories. 


DUMAS 


~ VICTOR HUGO 
GEORGE SAND 


THE ETUDE 


Tas not the sublime courage of a Schubert and a 
Wagner encouraged the disheartened? 

Poetry, as next of kin to our muse, deserves a promi- 
nent place in the thoughts of her followers. Mr. 
Edward Baster Perry would assign correlative places 
to musicians and poets. What Bach is to the musical 
world, Shakespeare is to the poetical world; for a 
Beethoven on the one hand we have a Milton on the 
other. Whether or not they occupy so well-defined 
positions is not essential, but the fact that the poetic 
instinet is as necessary to the one as to the other is 
indisputable. Our pocts must le ours to know, 
and their poems ours to re-live, if we would be served 
by them. To read Shakespeare's “IKing Lear” and 
Goethe's “Faust” brings to mind twentieth century 
Lears and Fausts. The value of the aspirations 
awakened by poems of the type of “Thanatopsis,” 
“Byangeline,” “Aurora Leigh” and others as note- 
worthy is inestimable. 

Prose is oftimes poetry in disguise. Who has read 
Ruskin without feeling the swing of his prose? 
What of Bunyan’s immortal allegory? But we must 
have prose as well as poetry. Never has life been en- 


PAGANINI ROSSINI 
LISZT AT THE PIANO 


tirely free from the commonplace, and the prose of life 
is as important as its poetry. For this, we may turn 
to Hugo, Dickens, Irving or Scott for lessons prac- 
tical, as well as uplifting. To live above the clouds 
is to be unserviceable to mankind. A vision of itself 
is impotent, but its results may be far-reaching. 
Language may be mentioned last, but not as of 
minor importance. The characteristics of a people 
are more accurately determined by their spoken and 
written language than in any other way. A man’s men- 
tal horizonismaterially widened by familiarity with men 
and productions of other nationalities than his own. 


III. Revarive Importance or Various Brancnes. 


“Ayt is neither to be achieved by effort of thinking 
nor explained by accuracy of speaking. It is the 
instinctive and necessary result of powers which can 
only be developed through the mind of successive 
generations, and which finally burst into life under 
social conditions as slow of growth as the faculties 
they regulate. Whole eras of mighty history are 
summed, and the passions of dead myriads are con- 
centrated, in the existence of a noble art.” 

To represent only an atom’s place in the human 
universe is, therefore, not without its responsibilities. 
Flow may we best acquit ourselves? Life, with its 
three score years, is not sufficient to acquire an ex- 
haustive knowledge of many subjects, and to select 
lines of thought and study requires acumen of a dis- 
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criminating order. The bent of the individual mind 
is of the utmost importance, and next in considera- 
tion should be the possible use to one, of his con- 
templated study. 

To a singer, languages are most essential, as well 
as history dealing with the singer's art, while history, 
in a more general way, and perhaps, a knowledge of 
the arts of painting and sculpture, with a familiarity 
with the more important authors, would aid him to 
maintain social prestige. (It may be remarked that 
the social standpoint is, to a great degree, the prac- 
tical one for a musician. He, who converses well, is 
not niggardly of his accomplishments of mind, and is 
endowed with art capital, may be assured a sufficient 
clientele.) 5 

To one who teaches, a study of philosophy and 
psychology must be given important places—history 
is again needful, and poetry for all, whether teacher, 


pupil or artist. 


IV. Mernop iy Srupy. 


After having made a wise selection of subjects, there 
cemains the study itself. As in other undertakings, 
more can be accomplished 
in a very limited time by 
systematic endeavor than 
in any amount of random 
reading. Two or three 
Jines of study may be car- 
ried on simultaneously. 
Care as to the order in 
which one subject follows 
another is helpful and the 
allotment of an especial 
time for study is also im- 
portant. 

Let our energies then 
be directed into channels 
which will open new 
vistas of thought and 
usefulness, and our art 
shall make rapid strides 
to the front rank in the 
estimate of men, to which 
estimate, as benefactress 
of mankind, she is most 
justly entitled. 


LISZT AT THE 
PIANO. 
Tue illustration is a 
reproduction of a cele- 
brated painting by Josef 


Danhauser, a personal 
friend of the great 
pianist. In addition to 


the work here reproduced 
the artist made a number 
of studies of Liszt's 
hands. Danhauser was 
a great lover of music 
and played the violin very well. 

Tt must be understood that the picture is not an 
actual scene. It represents a salon in Paris, Liszt 
playing for certain celebrated friends, whose names 
appear in connection with the illustration. Danhauser 
was par cacellence a& portrait painter, hence he took 
this opportunity to introduce celebrities. In the back- 
ground, dimly seen, is a portrait of Lord Byron; on 
the piano is a bust of Beethoven, probably painted 
from a bust which Danhauser made. George Sand thus 
describes a characteristic pose of Liszt, when playing, 
which the artist seems to have taken as his model: 
“The head thrown backward a little, the lips lightly 
pressed together.” 

Tue pupil's progress depends more upon the intelli- 
gence of his work than upon the number of hours 
passed at the piano. Reflection, which should be de- 
yeloped from the very beginning, and attention give 
results far more certain than long study carried on 
without discernment. 

The pupil should practice slowly, should change 
the rate of movement very gradually, should vary the 
tone and should listen a great deal, The ear should 
be accustomed to rhythmie time divisions to correct 
accentuation. Weak fingers should be strengthened 
by well-chosen technical exercises, The hand and the 
arm should be supple and the fingers independent— 
Isidor Philipp. 
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EVOLUTION OF A COUNTRY CHURCH 
CHOIR. 


BY FLETCHER DURAND. 


Prologue.—ONce upon a time a rural church had 
the poorest choir in town. ‘To this condition it was 
serenely indifferent for years, but, of a sudden, the 
Situation changed (in degree only), and behold they 
had no choir at all! So the elders and the deacons and 
the trustees and the minister, and their wives, cogi- 
tated together, and apart, to the end that a choir 
feader was hired. And here follow the adventures of 
said leader: 


Carter ONE—At the first rehearsal, one October 
evening, he was greeted by seven singers; four sopra- 
nos, two altos, one tenor, no bass, (He soon learned 
that being a bass himself, he was expected to sing all 
of this part he required) ; a very poor organ, but a 
mighty good organist. Two old anthems were fairly 
prepared: for the morrow. No enthusiasm, leader a 
cariosity, choir a jury of critics. 

Cuarter Two.—Three weeks pass, during which the 
feader tried to get into the confidence of choir and 
church; to get new singers and to interest those al- 
ready in the choir, with little success. Finally the 
Yeader concludes to attempt a simple cantata for 
Christmas Sunday even‘ng. 


Cuaprer Trree.—lirst rehearsal of Christmas can- 
fata. Three singers, in response to request that they 
take solo parts, reply, “I can’t do it” or “I won't do 
it’ One soprano consents to take a solo, tries it over, 
gets discouragcd, bursts into tears and sobs. (Leader 
makes secret resolve to quit January Ist.) 

Cuarter Four.—lKehearsals of cantata in progress ; 
Teader has to sing all bass solos. Wemale quartet can’t 
sing in tune; no voices for male quartet; have to cut 
that number out. No tenor for solo work; makes so- 
prano try it; she flunks, so have to cut Cina out isi 
Female quartet getting worse (one of the “celestial 
sometimes called “invisible” kind). Still striving for 
voices; can’t get them. ’ ; 

Cuaprer Five —Christmas Sunday evening. Can- 
tata properly advertised. Church full; leader era: 
Soloists hysterical. Female quartet convinced ay 
are going to break down. Leader out uy, front girects 
ing, singing bess solos, and all the bass as a Be 
the choruses, comforted only by the Lae eee io 
gext Sunday will be his la No serious ee 
until female quartet’s (cel al voices) eet a 
fail to get the key, they epee” they don’t sing a 

sit down—and giggle = 
aa sai ane to an end. veople were Maihaa to 
leader ; friends lied to him, enemies were not t Boe _, 

Cuaprer Six—Things are a little better; next a 
hearsal four more singers; two tenors, an ee 
(oy be) a bass. Leader encouraged ; begins uo gece 
dreams, doesn’t quit. Male quartet in process ¢ 

ion. 
pee Srven.—More singers; two more pesscel 
three sopranos and an alto, too. Leader seeing v oe 
Male quartet’s initial appearance at Sunday oe 
auspicious. Commenced work ner pee ae ae 
Lord, How Manifold Are Thy Works,” with pida 
iets Prcnr.—Special song service il wea 
gingers in choir sang “O nen How eee ad a 

idation). Singers still coming in; ks as 
oer ea aan had concluded to like eeek gas 
Waster in prospect; music selected; choir scared; say 

an’t do it. 

go fake Nine.—Four social rehearsals at homes OF 
choir members in preparation for Waster: Good at- 
tendance, good practice and good fun. sed mee 
well rendered by choir of twenty-five. People pleased ; 
choir encouraged. ; 

Carter 'TEN.—Sunday evening concert last Sun- 
day of June. Choir of twenty-five opouples evening 
with music learned during the year. Sanne oF 
one from each part appointed to be Pesponsihie: oe 
musie during July and August, while choix and leader 
take a rest. Leader's salary raised for next yeas, ; 

Cuarrer PE even—Choir leader occupied with 
plans for coming year all summer, Reads ceverpthing 
he can find. Reads back numbers of nue pe ah 
which a friend supplies him. Reads THe ee for 
February, 1905, and the article found at page 59 of 
that issue entitled “The Conversion of Deacon Tufts 
hhe concludes shall be his model for the Christmas 


Sunday morning service, 
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Cuarrer TWELyE.—Commences work with full 
choir in the fall. Better grade of music used; choir 
pleased. New yoices coming in fast. Some applicants 
not accepted. 


Crarrer THIRtTEEN—Leader explains to minister 
and choir the “Deacon Tufts” Christmas music pro- 
gram. ‘ells them a few things abouot the “Mess jah.” 
All enthusiastic, so it is decided to adopt the program 
entire for the Christmas Sunday morning service. 
Soloists selected who prove so competent that leader 
concludes to add “O Thou That Tellest Good Tidings 
to Zion” to program. 


Five extra rehearsals with refreshments and a good 
time generally, held at homes of choir members, one 
each week. Choir now composed of thirty-six voices ; 
fourteen sopranos, nine altos, six tenors, seven bassos 
(leader doesn’t have to sing now). Chor loft ful. 
Four applicants, although satisfactory in all ways, 
have to be rejected. 

Cuaprer Fourreen.—Thursday before Christmas 
Sunday. Choir in a body (no absentees) go to neigh- 
boring city by special car and hear the “Messiah” sung 
by splend:d chorus of two hundred voices, excellent 
soloists and fine orchestra, Choir has musie with 
them; greatly inspired and helped. Leader feels epoch 
in cultivation of proper musical taste of choir com- 
menced. 

Friday before Christmas Sunday. Splendid rehears- 
al. Choir really seemed to have taken on the spirit 
of the music and season. The influence of the evening 
previous very apparent. 

Saturday before Christmas Sunday. Last rehears- 
al, public; all village choirs and all friends of choir 
not able to attend the next: morning’s service invited 
to be present. Music well learned and well sung, 
Everything ready. 

CHRISTMAS SUNDAY.—The day is here, 


Every one of the thirty-six members of the choir pres- 


ent. Congregation joins lustily with choir in singing 
“Antioch” and “Christmas,” after which the pastor, 
in simple but effective words, tells the “Christmas 
story.” Then the choir and soloists render the beauti- 
ful “Messiah”? Christmas-tide music, which converted 
Deacon Tufts. The chorus work in “And the Glory of 
the Lord,” “Glory to God in the Highest” and “Halle- 
lujah” more than paid the Teader for his year’s hard, 
discouraging work, to which the soloists’ rendering of 
“O Thou That Tellest,” “There were Shepherds,” “Ile 
Shall Feed His Flock” and “Come Unto Him All Ye 
That Labor” added interest and premium, and the or- 
ganist’s interpretation of the “Pastoral Symphony,” 
taken with her earnest and loyal co-operation through- 
out, made him feel that grace did abound indeed, 

‘The day was a triumph. Church crowded, 
of choir in fine condition and mus 
religous spirit. Many people visibly moved, 
body delighted. Many congratulations, 
sents leader with beautiful box of flowers, and official 
board of church come forward in a body and make a 
substantial present to the organist in appreciation of 
her splendid work. Choir elated. Leader satisfied, 

Epilogue.—December 29th, 1906. To write more 
would he to prophesy, for “Christmas Sunday” de- 
seribed above, in the rural church where they used 
to have the poorest choir in town, occurred less than 
a week ago. 
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MUSICAL TOUCHSTONES, 


BY LEON M. ISAACS, 

During his visit to the United States, tw: 
ago, Richard Strauss gave a concert in whic 
“Jupiter” symphony figured on the pr 
after one of his own tone-poems— A159 Sprach Zar, 
thustra,’ T think it was, Strauss is said to if a 
great admirer of Mozart. Perkaps he intended ae 
to be a mark of his appreciat mn. Perhaps he wi: bie 
to point owt the great strides musie hag made red 
the century and more that separates the : 
positions. 
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intesity of 
confused 
Symphony 
exquisite 
Shading, the 


Of a 
color effects, the 
radiantly simple. ‘The 
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wonderfully lucid counterpoint, impressed themselves 
upon the mind as a tres revelation. On reverting 
to the “Zarathustra,” one felt the lack of something. 
Is it not aptly described in Matthew Arnold’s phrase 
“the aecent of high seriousness, born of absolute sin- 
eerity?” ‘The words occur in the English critic’s 
essay on “The Study of Poetry,” in which he sug- 
gests the use of touchstone: 

Applied to music the idea seems to me as felicitous 
as it is practicable. The use of musical touchstones 
would go far towards steadying the judgment and 
establishing a firmer standard of criticism. The value 
of this method is convincingly shown by the Strauss 
concert referred to. The “Jupiter” symphony is more 
than a century old and musical art has developed 
enormously in that time. Yet the work retains, in 
all their original Strength, what Arnold calls. the 
characters of a high quality of music—the very 


highest musical guality—and like David of old stands 
up successfully against the Goliath-like onslaughts of 
the Strauss tone-poem et id omne genus. It has 
proven its value as 2 musical touchstone. 


The _touchstone method of criticism as applied to 
music is briefly this: Keep in the mind passages and 
movements of conceded beauty, purity and high se- 
riousness taken from the works of great composers and 
place them beside other music. You will find them 
rarely efficient in detecting the presence or absence, 
and the degree of excellence of the music to be judged. 
Not the least advantage of this method is that its use 
1S not restricted to the trained musician. Any 
amateur who has a slight acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of musical art can employ it. Without 
consciously defining what in the abstract constitutes 
the characters of a high musical quality, he will, by 


recourse to concrete examples, be enabled to perceive 
them in other music. 


Probably the 
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ST. CECILIA 


White at her casement lilies blow, 

Like them her spirit, pure and true! 

Her fingers sweetest music know 
That clothes the blessed word. 

The angels hark and, bending low, 

Crown with a rose-wreath,smiling through, 

The maid who guides her hands to do 
Their most to praise her Lord. 


The wind sits quiet at her sill, 
The bustling bee forgets to fly. 
Beside the summer-narrowed rill 
The locust has not stirred. 
The redbreast pauses, hushed and still, 
Lays his small heavenly music by :— 
“Through the blue summit of the sky 
Such song was never heard.” 


Within his bag the sower’s hand 
Lies idle; and the plowman brings 
His toiling oxen still to stand 
Along the furrowed sod ; 
Deep musing, “If from some pure land 
About the sun this music rings 
I know not, but its beauty sings 
That there is heaven and God.” 
—Douglas M. Moffat, in The Reader, 


SOME COMMON ERRORS OF PIANO PUPILS: 
HOW TO CORRECT THEM. 


BY WALTER W, FARMER, 


I. Physical Mistakes. 


THE errors that a piano teacher commonly meets 
with may be roughly divided into three classes: 1, Er- 
rors arising from Physical causes; 2, Errors arising 
from Mental causes; 3, Errors of Bxpression, 

Since it is true that a good teacher should know 
the needs of each pupil and be able best to supply 
those needs, it is self-evident that it is his duty to 
trace the pupils’ errors to their true sources and to 
correct them by the simplest and most effective means 
at his command. Since our physical, mental and emo- 
tional natures are so closely inter-related, it is some- 
times difficult to assign the true. cause of error . 
but if the teacher understands’ the general disposition 
and previous musical training of the pupil, he will 
usually be successful in reaching the real reason 
for the mistakes, 

Some of the more common errors are herewith class- 
ified, with suggestions for their correction. 


1, A STIFF wris?. 


This effective hindrance to good piano playing is 
either chronic (a wrist naturally rigid and inflexible 
at all times) or it is the result of involuntary muscu- 
lar contraction due to nervous fear of a difficult pas- 
sage. In the first case, the following physical exercises 
will be found helpful, if practiced for a few minutes 
seven or eight times a day. 

a. Double the fist, palm toward the face. Bend the 
hand from the wrist, downward and away from the 
body, until the back of the hand is toward the face 
and at right angles with the wrist. At the same time, 
gradually open the hand, Then throw the hand as far 
backward as possible with the palm exposed and 
fingers wide-spread. The elbow remains motionless 
and the entive exercise should be done with a contin- 
uous motion. Practice slowly at first, increasing the 
speed to a quick sweep. 

b. Hold the hand open, palm downward, fingers 
close together, wrist and forearm in. a straight line 
from the elbow. Move the hand horizontally with the 
wrist as a pivot, as far as possible in each direction, 
with the fingers pointing in that direction, The fore- 
arm is motionless. In the case the wrist should sud- 
dunly stiffen at difficult passages, the pupil, at the ap- 
proach of¢the place in question, should practice relax- 
ing the wrist—“easing-up’—at the critical moment. 
Let the mind make the effort, not the wrist. It will 
be found difficult to stiffen the wrist, if the thumb is 
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bent slightly under the palm. A protruding, 
thumb is the real cause of many rigid wrists. 


sti 


2. A “JUMPING” WRIST. 


(In legato passages). The sworn foe of cantabile 
melody playing and of speed and smoothness in scale 
runs. Slow, careful practice of finger exercises with 
an absolutely quiet wrist, with finger-action from 
the knuckles only, will cure this common habit. The 
teacher should insist on slow practice of the pressure 
touch. Try to obtain a full, round tone. The pupil 
should watch the wrist and even hold it quiet with 
the other hand if necessary. If possible, however, 
control it with the mind. 


3. TNE “LATE-RISING” FINGERS. 


The failure to lift the fingers in passage work, mel- 
ody playing, etc, result» in blurring, and is fatal to 
clearness or speed. Many pupils are concerned wholly 
with getting the fingers down and give very littie at- 
tention to raising them. It is an axiom that it is as 
important to get the fingers up as to get them down. 
If simple finger exercises are practiced in the lower 
register, the blur will become very noticeable. It will 
be found helpful to strike silently one key, with each 
finger in turn, One finger has to leave before tho 
next can take its place. 


4. STRETCHES, 

This refers to hands that have reached their growth, 
but are incapable of stretches of more than a seventh 
or of grasping a full chord. Wide stretches for child- 
ren’s hands should be carefully avoided. An adult’s 


hand, in a short time, may often be made capable of 
stretches that at first seemed impossible. 

To increase the span, take any dominant seventh 
chord and hold down each member in turn while the 
adjacent fingers play. 


Thus: 


Also take diminished seventh and dominant ninth 
chords, minor and major, and proceed the same way. 

Sequences of sixths (each hand alone) with varying 
accents are also valuable for this purpose, 


an ae 


‘Transpose to various keys. 
5, A WEAK THUMB, 


A weak or stiff thumb may be strengthened and 
made flexible by numerous physical exercises, among 
which may be mentioned the following: 

Hold down 2, 3, 4, 5 fingers (near the end of the 
keys so the thumb may have free movement). Move 
the thumb, 1, in a wide circle; 2, vertically ; 3, hori- 
zontally. Repeat each motion eight or ten times, then 
reverse them. Keep the wrist and ball of the thumb 
relaxed. 

6. WEAK 47H AND Sra FINGERS. 


The following modulating exercise will strengthen 
the weak fingers. 
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Continue this one octave with finger action only. 


‘T, SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. 


Since music is made from the scale and the chord, 
every pianist should be able to play from memory all 
the major and minor scales in octaves, 8ds, 10ths and 
6ths; the principal triads, dominant and diminished 
sevenths (in arpeggio form) in octaves and 6ths in 
every major and minor key, 

In scale playing the thumb should be “prepared” by 
making it follow under the other fingers as they 
strike. Then when the thumb’s turn comes it is 
practically over the key it is to strike. The elbow 
should remain quiet, the hand arched and the wrist 
loose, 

In playing rapid broken chords, accuracy, smooth- 
ness and speed will be most easily acquired if the 
thumb is not turned too far under the hand, but ‘is 
kept in sight, the whole hand moving swiftly to the 
next position, The second finger is then over the 
key it is to strike, as are the other fingers. There 
will be no “Jer! if the hand is kept near the key- 
board and is slightly turned away from the center of 
the keyboard, 

Practice both scales and arpeggios f and p with 
triplet and even accent. 

8, GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

As a rule, the best results derived by pupils from 
technical exercises are obtained by practicing for short 
periods at frequent intervals. Tor the ordinary pu- 
pil, two half-hour periods of severe technical practice 
are more beneficial than one hour's continuous work. 

It is somewhat difficult for the young teacher to se- 
lect from the bewildering mass of studies and technical 
exercises those appropriate for his purpose; and with- 
out doubt, only experience will make him able to 
choose with ease and certainty those really worthy. 

The following will furnish some good material: 

1. Preparatory ‘Technical Exercises. Schmitt, 
Loeschhorn, Kleine Pischna. 

2. Preparatory Piano-technics. 

3. Mason’s Touch and ‘Technic. 

4, Plaidy’s Technical Studies. 

5. MacDowell’s Technical Studies. 

6. Modern Piano-school, Josefty. 


Spanuth, 
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7. Technical Studies, Pischna. 
8. Daily Technical Studies, Schultze. 


9, Czerny-Leibling Selected Studies. Books I, II, 


THE BLACK KEYS. 


BY KATHERINE MORGAN, 


Yes, they are on the piano, five of them in every 
octave; but if we are to judge from the work of the 
larger proportion of pupils we would think that every 
one of the five black notes had a thousand several 
mouths, with every mouth trying to bite off their 
fingers. It is indeed strange the fear all young pu- 
pils have of the black keys. 

Notice how the scales are played, and you will 
see that the hands are just on the piano, but far, far 
away from the black notes. 

At the child's first lesson give her the five-finger 
exercise. Have her stand—then place the thumb of 
the right hand on low G; have all the fingers in the 
black keys as far as ever you can, Now, play up to 
fifth finger, move thumb to D, go to fifth finger again, 
and so on until the length of the piano has been 
gone. Then the left hand in same way. 

You ask the question, “Do you do this at the first 
lesson?” Yes, indeed, and at the last; for it takes 
some pupils a lifetime to learn not to hold the hand 
away from the black keys. 

Tn giving the first scale have the child put the hand 
right in the black keys, and if she is taught at first 
the fact that the black keys do not “bite,” much time 
and work will be saved. 

Do not only have the hand well in in seales and 
in finger work, but in all piano playing. If I say “in” 
once in a lesson, I say it a hundred times a day— 
“Put your band in the black keys.” 

A teacher of mine once told me that one of her 
girls said to her, “Mrs. ——. I am going to put 4n’ 
on your tombstone. Finger in black keys.” 

A word more: each, preach, and make the hand 
know its place, 
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EUROPEAN MUSICAL TOPICS. 


BY ARTHUR ELSON. 


IN concluding a recent lecture course at Oxford, Sir 
Hubert Parry took for his text, ‘Lhe Evolution of 
Thematic Material.” In tracing its history, he 
showed how composers first used melody in its sim- 
plest form, and by building up larger works from these 
simple themes developed the fugue. ‘Then came the ad- 
dition of harmony to the melody and new forms were 
required, of which the most complete and effective was 
the sonata. Then gradually came the idea of express- 
ing ideas foreign to music, and in the later works of 
Beethoven and those of the romanticists we find the 
program idea growing, themes representing or suggest- 
ing something definite, such as the rhythm of the sea 
in the opening measures of the “Hebrides” Overture. 

But the chief impetus to this school comes from the 
guiding motives of Wagner. His figures, applied as 


they were to actual dramatic events or objects, were. 


eminently fitting and effective, when used in operatic 
music, The composer himself states that his method 
was intended solely for the stage. But the great 
beauty of his works, and the frequent performance of 
excerpts on the concert platform, have led modern com- 
posers to adopt his style, in purely orchestral work, 
and strive to create an advanced school of program- 
music by the use of significant themes. But the lack 
of stage accessories makes it necessary for the themes 
themselves to be more striking. 

In the first theme of the “Heldenleben,” says the 
lecturer, “the melodie figures jump about to all the 
most startling points of the scale, in order to arrest 
attention and suggest exaltation and vigor.’ The 
continuance of such a practice, he points out, is 
causing music to become more and more vehement; 
for effects that are startling at first become common- 
place after a time, and still more striking themes be- 
come necessary. This fact, combined with the uproar 
caused when several themes of the modern school are 
developed and presented at the same time, is going far 
toward causing the disintegration of music. 

While Sir Hubert’s own music leans to the opposite 
extreme and labors under the terrible reproach of be- 
ing called academic, his criticisms are not only just, 
but important. Whither are we tending? Is the old, 
pure style out of date? Has the new school even yet 
justified itself? If we examine the intricate tonal 
puzzles to which Max Reger has treated a suffering 
world, we see that the new method may easily lead to 
a reductio ad absurdum, What Wagner called “swim- 
ming in a sea of tone” may bring others to very sad 
drowning accidents when they attempt to emulate 
him, Wagner used to say, very tersely, ‘Music is 
truth,” meaning that it should faithfully reflect the 
spirit of the words; but for orchestral purposes, wheth- 
er with or without a program, we may well say that 
“Music is beauty.” Many composers can write music 
that is strange or astonishing; but few can produce 
anything of real worth in the free form. Strauss has 
succeeded in large measure, but only because his 
works display a largeness of effect and a musical skill 
that is independent of school or style. Brahms suc- 
ceeded nobly in the older forms, which many lesser 
composers thought were out of date. After all, it is 
the man who is master of his fate; he makes his own 
greatness by his own efforts, and not because he 
adopts the tenets of a certain school. 

Sir Hubert is certainly correct, however, in stating 
that modern music shows wrong tendencies and is 
not an unmixed blessing. All arts have their periods 
of greatness and decline. The Age of Pericles 
brought Athens a halo of glory whose lustre was not 
again equaled. The Augustan period marked the 
climax of Rome’s literary fame, while the days of 
Shakespeare and his compeers seem as a golden age 
in Dnglish literature. It may be that musie has 
passed its zenith, and that we are looking back upon 
an age of classic and romantic glory that will not soon 
come again. Who can equal Wagner’s operas? 
Hardly Strauss, in spite of his titanie strivings. Who 
ean write symphonies like those of Beethoven? 
Brahms could, but he is dead. And as for the in- 
imitable counterpoint of Bach, it is now almost a lost, 
art. But perhaps this is too pessimistic; and we may 
still be permitted to hope that a new generation of 
composers will lead us by kindness and not by force, 
and try to charm rather than to astound with their 
music. 

Dr. G. Norman Meachen, of London, recently gave 
a lecture on the place of music in the healing art. It 
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may have been a piece of gentle sarcasm in the Musi- 
cal Standard to place its report of this lecture just 
after a protest against itinerant street musicians but 
the fact remains that music is far more powerful as a 
medicine than we imagine, For certain physical 
effects, the speaker mentioned quickened breathing and 
heart-beats from such a lively piece as Mendelssohn’. 
“Wedding March;” and he prescribed Chopin’s “N : 
turne in &-flat” as a cure for irritated nerves, 
other statements, he asserted that as music e 
the blood vessels, and causes the blood to flo 
freely, thus aiding digestion, we should be dul 
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BY FAY SIMMONS Dayig, 
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“Duty's” motto are winning greater, mone owing 
successes, every day than “Glory sf oi lasting 
win, se pal 


Would you like to know a few 
great mottoes in the world? Then 
those of your choice, and faithfully 
your work; 


1 (a) Nothing for nothing 
(b) Work or starve.,... Nature’, 
2 Labor—achievement ne 
8 Work, work, work... , : 
4 Work, work, yet more work 
5 Who goes slowly, goes safely 
Who goes safely, goes far. 
6 Never be doing nothing, ., 
7 Toujours au trayail 
(always at work)... 

8 It’s dogged that does it, D. 

In strong contrast in sentiment an 1 ee 
find the Devil’s motto which reads “T9 Sealy ve 
him beware who follows it! poe Let 


5 Voltaire 


Teacnina SuacEstions, 
Since Christmas I haye made thin y, 
cards 9x7 for every one of my 
In the centre of the card T ha 
plain white paper 6x6. 
written (underneath each other) the 
Exercises, Scales, Arpeggios, Pieces (revi 
vance), etc., ete. At the close of eae Fee at 
marked beside the separate departments the I 
age earned and deserved, This car Tee 
pretty red ribbon by the Di: 
I also wrote to all the par 
please call the attention of visitor; 
So far, all the pupils have shown 


ed Passepay 


medium grag, out 


Paper 
Words—pjj 


ingly, and all of them 
earn good marks, especially for the a 
their friends. At Pastertime eae 
(or her) card to school to show the 
schoolmates, 


I would Suggest to the music teachers who prepared, 
last season, all solo work tor their pupils to play at 
the closing annual recital, to begin now to arrange 
for a program of two piano pieces for this year's 


eee The contrast in preparation and perform: 
novi ene greater interest in its variety and 
Ovelty. Theodore Presser has published some splei- 


did compositions o. i ‘U. 
s ; y for two and 
: Bee £ medium diffic! lty for 


Am 
Mees Lod patter I especially recommend: 1 
—Moszkowel; . i 
B® flat-—Durang ‘owski (arr. by Lange) ; 2, Valse in 


(arr. by Roques) ; 3, Simple Avet—- 
ry 3 4 iy ¥ oa 
(arr. ea Roques) ; 4, Slumber Song—Schu- 
bs rissler) ; 5, Charge of the Hussars— 
+ by Herbert) ; 6, Marche Heroique— 
+ by Horvarth), 


oys has long had two unlearned me 
When playing these he 
as Polly ant a and hurried anq ‘ght the pedal on” 
At last we had a heart-to- 

Telated an exciting incident 
re eating in which I was riding had 
dente “s The conductor located the 
til the ae and carefully only up? 
Proceed Touble was removed, and the ca 
De im safety. I elaborated upon the 
Much to ces my pupil seemed much 
Y satisfaction, he came ne% 

Measures perfect and remarked, 
tm his eye, “My car is all fixe 


a during which I 
ning, 


around me the happy workers 
£ the ee) busy as bees, I cannot but thin! 
fd man who died because he had 


We all 
are happiest when we Wo" 
every detaj NY love, An : 


> We should “put our co” 
© lay” and into every wo" 


Never allow the 


int cank i 

as © your Souls, deg ‘anker of discouragement to wor 
in» 812 goes Way out hers. Remember that “attey 
of fae? cheerful,” i @lways tums and comes Wa! 
di Ailures, relly think Oftener of successes tha” 

ae : 
ee the ro enon failures only long enough 
briny, ovight tn; oe stHem «ago with 
Tightnogs ace Mg that y, een ta tog diate 
Yourself may ra 


our atm, 
i atmos: 
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here happy, and neve! 
& success, 
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achers on Table 


CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 


MEMORIZING AND LISTENING. 

Tur Rounp TABLE has received a very instructive 
letter from Mr. Daniel Bloomfield, New Nork City, 
containing suggestions as to the best method of mem- 
orizing a repertoire. Before printing this letter, I 
will indulge in a few remarks in regard to memoriz- 
ing, as it is a subject of close interest to all teachers 
and students, and one concerning which many ques- 
tions are asked at one time or another. 

Certain? constituent elements are necessary in the 
make-up of a musician, concerning which there is 
but little divergence of opinion among teachers, dif- 
ferences lying only along the line of manner and 
thoroughness of treatment; such, for example, as the 
training of the hands and fingers, the knowledge of 
the yarious kinds of touch, of rhythm, phrasing, in- 
terpretation, ete., etc. Another element is memory. 
With this factor, however, although the general con- 
sensus of opinion as to its importance is quite uni- 
form, there is much divergence in enforcing its prac- 
tice, some neglecting its systematic study and leaving 
its practice mostly to the whim of the student; others 
strongly advising their students to memorize certain 
things, but not paying much attention as to whether 
they really do or not. Still others insist that the 
pupil form and maintain a certain repertoire, while 
there is a minority who insist that their pupils memo- 
rize everything, exercises, etudes and pieces, regard- 
less of musical value, 

As a means of mental discipline this latter plan 
doubtless has merit, especially if begun while the 
students are very young. Pupils who practice the 
art of memorizing assiduously from the very begin- 
ning, find that they can memorize with remarkable 
ease when they arriye at years of maturity, while 
those who do not form the habit in youth find great 
difficulty in mastering a composition in later years, 
This is, however, a commonplace principle that holds 
good in every department of human endeavor, al- 
though none the Jess valuable for being commonplace. 

Important though the ability to memorize may be, 
there is such a thing ag overdoing it. In other words 
doing what one of our educational contemporaries 
terms “doing useless things too well.’ Is not this 
a principle that may find application in musie teach- 
ing equally well? Nearly every mind has a tendency 
toward some pet hobby, which may or may not be a 
matter of importance, Is there not oftentimes among 
teachers, in following along the line of a pet hobby, 
a tendency to permit pupils to spend a good deal of 
time on some special point that might be devoted to 
more profitable use in other directions? When the 
mind is permitted to fix itself overmuch on a certain 
thing, it oftentimes comes to overvalue that thing 
at the expense of others of equal or perhaps of greater 
importance. It is from fostering this tendency that 
we have our “favorite composers,” “favorite pieces,” 
“favorite books,’ “ favorite pictures,” ete. It is a 
tendency that cannot be evaded, although by recogniz- 
ing its existence, and carefully considering our meth- 
ods, we can frequently establish a true perspective 
of relationships, and thus avoid advancing the less 
at the expense of the greater. 

In music “doing useless things too well” applies 
particularly to the vast amount of time that is some- 
times spent in committing to memory some piece or 
etude that is musically uninteresting to listen to, 
and which will therefore be dropped the moment it 
is pronounced learned, and never played again. Are 
not teachers who compel their pupils to memorize 
everything in danger of stranding them upon this 
rock? While making a fetich of the term “thorough- 
ness,” as a matter of fact are they not placing hin- 
drances in the way of their pupils becoming “thorough 
musicians?” Memorizing everything one practices and 
learns does not necessarily make one thorough. In 
reality it often has a tendency to cixcumseribe the 
amount of a student’s knowledge, There are certain 


things that may and do exercise an important func- 
tion in developing special items of technic, which 
should be dropped, however, as soon as their end is 
fulfilled, instead of spending valuable time in commit- 
ting them to memory. 

Of the three departments of study in learning to 
play the piano, technic, etudes and pieces, it goes 
without saying that technic should be played from 
memory. Technic, however, represents the stock-in- 
trade for a thousand pieces. A scale learned in one 
key is learned in all keys, except as to fingering. his 
is also true of arpeggios and other routine exercises. 
The acquirement of technic is a matter of seemingly 
endless repetition, so much so that it is next to im- 
possible to do the work without memorizing the exer- 
cise, Furthermore, in practicing technic the most im- 
portant consideration is “how” it is done, and as the 
mind should therefore be concentrated upon the hands, 
the intervention of notes between the eye and the 
hands has a tendency to defeat the end to be accom- 
plished. In practicing technic, memory is practically 
a sine qua non. 

But the innumerable round of etudes that makes 
up the repertoire of most teachers, Duvernoy, Loesch- 
horn, Czerny, Heller, Cramer, Clementi, ete., ete—to 
compel the pupil to memorize all of these is sheer 
foolishness. 1 have known a number of teachers who 
advocate this, but it is a thoroughness that is alto- 
gether disproportionate to the results achieved. It 
simply crowds the mind with a yast amount of useless 
material that dies as soon as brought to a living state, 
and without hope or desire of resurrection. There are 
certain choice etudes that it is well to memorize, 
etudes that possess an artistic as well as an educa- 
tional value. There are certain etudes by Teller, for 
example, which are far more worthy of being made 
a part of a player's repertoire, that are far 
more entertaining, even to the average listener, than 
many of the pieces that are commonly used. When 
the pupil is sufficiently advanced to enter the domain 
of the Chopin etude, he is, of course, in an entirely 
different sphere, a sphere so much higher that there 
is no question as to the place of the etudes in ques- 
tion. The Chopin etudes, besides being of supreme 
worth in the development of modern technic, are also 
musical poems of the highest artistic value. With 
two or three exceptions, they are all worthy of a place 
in any artist’s repertoire. The same may be said of 
some of the etudes of Rubinstein, Saint Satns, Hen- 
selt, and others of the modern composers, 

As to the amount of time to be spent in memoriz- 
ing pieces, there is much difference of opinion among 
teachers. As usual, however, extremes are unwise, 
Those who neglect it completely are omitting one of 
the most valuable departments of a pupil’s education, 
Those who compel their pupils to memorize everything 
are almost equally lacking in judgment, for not all 
students are fitted to memorize everything they learn, 
Some, whose natural aptitude and previous training 
fit them for it, memorize everything with comparative 
ease, There are others who can memorize their salon 
music comfortably, but experience the utmost dif- 
ficulty when trying to commit to memory the class- 
ical repertoire. In such cases the teacher should 
wisely adapt his teaching to the individual ability of 
the student, 

Some pupils play a lighter class of music very well 
in a manner that is pleasing and satisfactory to 
those to whom they are in the habit of playing, but seem 
to be wholly incapable of entering into the spirit of a 
Beethoven sonata. To force the classical repertoire 
upon such pupils too rapidly, or in too great quanti- 
ties, is to run the risk of killing whatever innate 
love for music they may have. Especially is it ruin- 
ous to compel such pupils to try to memorize a com- 
plete Beethoven sonata, or other long classical work. 
It only causes them to hate the name Beethoven, 
and to make a travesty of such of his music as they 
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attempt to play. Every pupil has his limitations. 
Find out what they are, generally a very simple thing 
to do, and do not force him too rapidly outside of 
them. Whatever is assigned to him for memorizing, 
let it lie well within the range of his abilities, and 
in trying to develop his taste and cultivate ':is ability 
to a higher standard, select carefully, in order that 
he be not made so uncomfortable in the process that 
the desired end is defeated. I have known teachers to 
talk very glibly on adapting their teaching to the in- 
dividual needs of their pupils; yet these same teachers 
have laid out courses of study from the classical com- 
posers which they consider it incumbent upon every 
pupil to try to conquer and memorize. But there are 
many who make exceedingly slow and discouraging 
progress when placed under so strict a regime, yet 
will make comparatively rapid progress when the 
course of study is made to conform more with their 
normal] tendencies, and consist of music in which they 
can take a natural interest. The healthy interest of 
many a child has been stifled by making his training 
too severe. We do not give Browning and Goethe to 
small children. Why expect their brains to be any 
more advanced in the case of high-class music? 

As an educational necessity, memorizing is one of 
the most important factors in a student’s training, 
and one that should not be neglected. It is an enor- 
mous convenience to any player to be able to memo- 
rize quickly and easily. It would hardly be,possible to 
overrate the convenience of being independent of one’s 
notes. It is a distressing discomfort to be obliged to 
carry printed copies everywhere one expects to play, 
and especially to be unable to play anywhere without 
previous preparation. 

As an artistic accomplishment, however, the value 
of playing from memory is vastly overestimated. Many 
take the position that public performance with notes 
is not worth listening to. This is sheer nonsense; 
a position that cannot be successfully maintained by 
any sort or argument. The assumption that such is 
the case has largely come to be a play to the ignorance 
of the populace. When Paderewski and one of the 
great violinists played the former’s sonata for piano 
and violin, with the notes upon the racks before each 
performer, the interpretation was not in the least 
degree less artistic than the ensuing performance by 
the great pianist, without notes, of one of his noc- 
turnes. Playing from memory should not be culti- 
vated solely for artistic reasons, but partly for pur- 
poses of mental discipline, and still more because of 
its exceeding great convenience to the player, <A 
repertoire that a player has at his instant command 
will help him out of many an otherwise uncomfortable 
position, Mr. Bloomfield’s letter will furnish excellent 
suggestions in the matter of forming such a repertoire. 
His letter here follows: 


Memorizing a Repertoire. 


Young teachers are often in a quandary when the 
question of increasing and sustaining a pupil’s re- 
pertoire arises. yen artists have trouble with this. 
It is with this first thought in mind that I offer the 
following suggestions to RouND 'TABLE readers: 

I have found it beneficial to give the pupil one 
piece each month after he is well grounded in the 
rudimentary stages of his learning. I keep this up 
for the first two years. In the third and succeeding 
years I increase the number of pieces accordingly. 
Teachers should never give a new piece to a pupil 
until the one previously given is thoroughly assimi- 
lated and, if possible, memorized, This is essential. 
Teachers should also be careful not to give pieces 
which are too advanced for the pupil. Such pieces 
only serve to discourage the student and make him 
dull, That antagonistic feeling of pupil toward 
teacher, with -vhich we frequently come in contact, 
is invariably the result of giving him pieces whose 
difficulties he cannot overcome, 

For keeping up the repertoire, I have found no 
better method than that advocated by Lavignae in 
his book, “Musical Hducation.” He says: “Having 
memorized your piece, « . play it over again on 
the following days, alternately by heart and with the 
music, once, which is a matter of a few minutes. 
During this time learn something else, which must then 
be submitted to the same rule, but now piece No, 1 
will keep itself in the memory by being played only 
every two days, once with musi and once from 
memory, When a third piece has been learned and 
likewise got encased in the memory, piece No, 2, in 
its turn, will not need to be repeated more than 
twice every two days, and No, 1 every four days, and 

(Continued on page 130) 
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ULTIVATE the habit of detecting the pos- 
CG sibilities for good in things aad people; 
also the habit of lettiag people know how 
much you like them. It makes the world a 
pleasant place.— Woman's Life. 


USICAL ATMOSPIIERE! In this respect 
we are told by European writers, and by 
many Americans who have yis'tel Europe 

for long or short stays, we are far behind our fr’ends 
in Europe. Many answers are given to the ques- 
tion, What makes musical atmosphere? The limits of 
the present writing make impossible a consideration 
of the many and various reasons assigned why the 
musical atmosphere in Europe is so much fuller, richer 
and more invigorating than ours, We can take space 
to refer but to oze point. 

In Europe the state cr municipality officially recog- 
nizes public mus‘cal events, by grants or annual sub- 
yentions to concert series, opera, choral societies, festi- 
vals, open air music in summer, etc, Conditions in 
the United States are not, however, favorable to this 
plan. Our city fathers and the solons of the common- 
wealths have never been brought to see the necessity, 
not eyen the advisability, of making appropriations 
for the musical pabulum of the people. It is so easy 
to say that taxes cannot be increased, Lospitals of all 
kinds are clamoring for state aid, the public schools 
suffer from lack of funds, the rad systems need to be 
improved, ete. Admitting these th’ngs and recoynizing 
the fact that the training of our people is toward inde- 
pendence of state aid in art matters, toward indi- 
vidual initiative, we ca'l the attention of our readers 
to the fact that a choral society, properly organized, 
well-trained, and successfully managed is a powerful 
foree for the development of the musical interests of 
a community. Nearly every European city has a 
chorus, male or female voices and a'so combined, 
which is the central body of a musical festival of sev- 
eral days every year Through these public affairs 
the people become interested in music and musical 
work, local pride is aroused and can readily be enlisted 
in support of the festival. At the present time the 
Tnited States has far too few strong active choral 
organizations at work, Tue Evruve believes that the 
value of this agency is great!y underestimated—too 
little understood by mus‘cians. Were this not the fact 
the year 1907 wou'd witness a doubling, a trebling of 
the number of choral societies within the borders of 
the United States. 

It is not too late, even now, to begin work for a 
spring concert, May is the month of festivals. If tho 
project seems 4 I'ttle too much, commence in a small 
way. Instead of one hundred singers, be content with 
forty to sixty; instead of an oratorio learn good part 
songs and choruses from operas and oratorios. The 
experiment may prove 80 successful that an increase in 
the numbers of the chorus and in the style of the 
program will be easy ext fall. We hope to be able 
to renort map~ new choral societies in the next six 


months, 
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RT CRITICISM, according to many persons 
has no fixed standard, Alluding to this point 
i a writer in the January Century says: “Glane- 
ing back over the ages it will be found that the discord 
has been caused by technical divergence, and that io 
every land, and among all peoples, the truly beautiful 
has been generally recognized and correctly esteemed. 
No one questions to-day the beauty of the Greek tem- 
ple or tLe charm of the Babylonian Pottery; it doc 
not require trained eyes to recognize the merit of fe 
Oriental flower painting or to find delight in on 7 
Whistler’s nocturnes. The fundamentals in east in 
stance are the same; rhythmical line, fair propaitiéng, 
and harmonicus coloring. We have to be led oftti i 
up the ascent of art, and there is much dissension o 
cerning the byways, but once on the height, all di ae 
sion ends, and we no longer need a guide,” , ad 
So also in music there are c 
to which the initiated agree. 
and there in the application of 
tain works, one critic maintaini oie 
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selves, or hedge their statements about i. 
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public, which generally is a true one. 

If the new work has undoubted cent 
shows its power and compelling inate 
because of certain novelty in form and @ 
conservative musician may hesitate to 
its favor. These things are not alw; 
Knowledge or of command of techni 
and execution, A musician may recogni. 
work has mastery so far as craftsmansivi, 
yet he may not acclaim it asa great wear 
have teen made to feel a power oy a 
of technical mastery. The impression whi 
man feel that a work is a real power in ye 
art is a result of the work as a whole, 
to the sensitive musician, , 
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Let us have an open mind in this matter of new 
works. Ilear them fairly, and try to estimate their 
value and usefulness hone stly. Above all, examine the 
new; don’t pass over such works, You not only take 
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For some months to come the VOCAL DEPARTMENT will 
be conducted by special editors, who are well known as experienced 
and successful educators in vocal music. The vocal material in the 


present issue was prepared under the editorial supervision of Mr, Frank 


E. Morse, of Boston. The M: 
New York. Other names will be announce! 


EDITORIAL TOPICS 


By FRANK E. MORSE. 


ed latcr. 


VOCAL LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. : 

Ir children are musical they will sing at home, in 
the Sunday-school, or in tLe day school. For this 
reason it seems to me it would be better if the musical 
child of eight or nine years, and perhaps younger 0 
given some instruction in singing and guided ia i 
right use of the yo:ce. Mal.bran, one of the pane 
singers the world has ever seen, studied Be 
Panscron, at Naples, when she was seven eats. ee 
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period may acquire unfortunate habits in singing the 
little songs. In the city streets the children are 
obliged to shout, when at play, to be heard above the 
din of the various noises. The country child has a 
great advantage in this respect. 

I wonder if this environment had anything to do 
with several of our great singers? Nilsson, Sembrich, 
Nordica and many others were country children. 
Choir boys from the country are more easily trained 
than city boys because their voices are softer. 

After the kindergarten, comes singing in the public 
school. The habits of earlier years are confirmed 
and intensified. Children fall into the custom of 
forcing the chest or medium voice at this time. Un- 
fortunately, many teachers of music in public schools 
have very little practical training in the right use 
of the voice in singing. Some have a fair smattering, 
and a few have been well educated in this respect. 

Granted that the public school music teacher has 
had good “all arotnd” instruction, it is impossible to 
correct all the faults in singing among school chil- 
dren. Many faults can be softened, but individual 
training only will correct them. While it is impossible 
to give individual training in the public school, it is 
essential that teachers of the kindergarten and the 
teacher of music in the public school have a train- 
ing in voice culture that will enable them to correct 
faults, to sing on the key and to produce tones prop- 
erly. 

There is little danger of the unmusical child's 
falling into very had habits in public school singing. 
Tle does not care enough about it to exert himself. 
On the other hand, the musical child likes to sing; 
enjoys it so much that his musical nature gets the 
better of him, and he forgets that he has been 
cautioned not to sing loud, and sings out as if all 
depends upon him. 

T believe in music in the public schools; well taught, 
the pupils receive great benefit in general musical 
kmowledge and in learning to read at sight. If they 
can receive individual training enough during their 
school days to keep them out of bad habits, it will 
save a great deal of time and expense when they take 
up the serious study of vocal music. Incidentally, 
the study of piano by the child would be of great 
advantage in later years, when he takes singing 
lessons. 


SERIOUS VOCAL STUDY. 


Tur young woman should begin serious study of 
yocal music from fourteen to sixteen years of age. 
Health and physical development may decide just 
when to comimence. 

Boys may begin any time from sixteen to eighteen, 
if the voice has changed and become fairly well settled. 
I say fairly well settled, because a good start can be 
made if the voice is not entirely settled, though the 
teacher must be careful to have the pupil sing in 
half-voice and not out of an easy range during this 
period of readjusiment. The. larynx has grown so 
rapidly that the lad is using a different instrument 
from tke one he sang with before his voice “changed,” 
and previous training in voice location does not count 
for much. 

The middle voice cf every singer is all-important. 
because the medium comyass is used so much more 
than the high and low voice that any weakness here 
is di trous. In a few words, the middle voice 
should be the backbone of every singer's voice. Not 
only the teacher's experience, but also the testimony 
of the great singers, Patti included, confirms this 
judgment. Virst principles in the foundation work 
of the singing voice are necessarily begun in an easy, 
medium range; and sustained notes. two, three and 
five notes up and back, or down and back, are help- 
ful when practiced in slow time, and at first in half- 
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voice to gain a natural flow of breath and free action 
of the throat. ‘Che vowel sound “Ah” is most fre- 
quently used, and for general practice it is the best, 
because it is the most open vowel sound in any 
language, 

If the pupil sings badly in the throat other vowel 
sounds and consonants may be used. A perfectly 
natural round U on the lips is sometimes an aid, 
and N or Kn before opening the mouth to sing “Ah” 
is a great help. 

N is the only consonant that is nasal, vibrating the 
air in the nasal cavities and thus leaving the throat 
free to act when the vowel sound is produced. The 
mouth should be slightly opened in placing this con- 
sonant, and the tongue pressed against the roof of the 
mouth, the perfectly natural position. When “Ah” 
ig sung the mouth is more open and the tongue should 


fall flat and limp, which is also natural. Nature 
followed will bring excellent results. 
Do not sing too loud in first practice. There is 


little danger of developing a nasal tone if the student 
sings quietly. There have been teachers who insisted 
that pupils must use the nasal tone for months without 
opening the mouth, and in making a hobby of this they 
sometimes developed nasal singers. 

I like to work both ways from the middle voice, high 
and low, as freedom is gained keeping within an easy 
compass and extending this as the pupil gains more 
case in singing. This keeps the “velvet” in the voice 
and never strains it. Often this question is asked by 
the pupil: “Why don’t I sing naturally?” I have 
already indicated several ways in which faults may 
be acquired in childhood. It may be added that many 
young singers use unnecessary force, muscular and 
nerve force, in their singing, and both the muscles 
and nerves are strung up. The child in school, trying 
to write for the first time, usually grasps the pen- 
holder with cramped fingers and his arm more or less 
rigid. 

The piano beginner, placing his hand upon the key- 
hoard, frequently tries to play with stiff fingers and 
arm. The singing pupil often begins with contracted 
throat, r'gid tongue and jaw, and is not as natural as 
in ordinary conversation. All are overdoing. They 
need to think more and work less; to use more brain 
and Icss muscle; to reason and study principles cor- 
rectly stated. 

It seems to me that it is not difficult to develop the 
voice when free action of the vocal organs has been 
gained. But there can be no right building until this 
is worked out by the pupil. The foundation is all- 
important, and this cannot be stated too strongly. 
The teacher should study his pupil as the doctor does 
Lis patient; should know his disposition, his tempera- 
ment, what his musical heritage is, and, for the best 
results, his environment. No two pupils present 
exactly the same faults. 

A diagnosis should be made of each case, for the 
vocal teacher is a doctor of voices. After a few 
lessons the weak and the strong places in the voice 
ought to be understood and treated accordingly, the 
capabilities and possibilities judged. All cannot 
become great in any profession, yet we do our duty 
to ourselves and to mankind if we accomplish all we 
can with the ability we possess. Very few develop 
up to their capabilities. 

In teaching we know in a general way that certain 
exercises will correct manifest errors, but we cannot 
lay down any hard and fast rule. Bach case must be 
treated by itself. We cannot approximate. All 
cannot walk a chalk line in just the same way. If 
they could it would be easy to write a good text-book 
on “How to Use the Voice in Singing,” and teachers 
would not be so necessary, 

Many bad habits in singing are caused by forcing 
the quality of low tones into a higher range than is 
natural. We cannot force a head voice quality into 
a lower range, for it requires no effort to sing this 
voice in medium and low voice. If sung below its 
natural limit it gives an insipid and ineffective tone. 

A very common form of contraction in female voices 
is the habit of carrying the lower chest tones of 
middle C up to # or G. Tho result is a very bad 
break, the so-called chest break, and the higher this 
quality of tone is sung the worse the break. An 
octave higher a similar difficulty is not uncommon in 
mezzo-soprano and soprano voices, the result of bring- 
ing the middle quality of voice above its natural limit, 

In men’s voices the trouble is often found from 
middle C to 8 or F; in each case the habit is corrected 
when the singer gives up contraction, though it will 
take time to strengthen the tones and bring them 
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back to a normal state. I am inclined to think the 
yocal organs will adjust themselves to the pitell of the 
tone if we let them act freely; that they are self- 
adjusting. ‘ 

It is interesting to know that this same break in 
the chest voice occurs on the same notes in the ’cello 
and stringed instruments, and is called the “wolf” 
or the “bull” note. The late Mr. Wulf Fries, the 
’eello player, once told me that the low quality could 
be carried into G and A, but the break was more 
marked if this was done. 

We have exactly the same result in the voice when 
the chest notes are forced. There are several ways 
to treat the habit. A round O formed on the lips 
and sung in half-yoice, bringing the focus of the tone 
so far in front that the throat is free to act, is helpful. 
Sustained tones on these notes begun softly and 
increased a little may be beneficial. 

Singing down from above the break is good. For 
men, covering the tone through a round O, beginning at 
B flat or B below middle C, is an aid. Every yoice 
should become more intense as it ascends. It is the 
nature of all musical sounds. 

Many men sing with too open a tone up to middle 
C and D. Because of this many tenors have several 
bad notes just here in their voices. ‘The consonant N 
before the vowel sound is a great help in the location 
of the high tones. In a perfectly Jocated voice as the 
tones ascend they vibrate higher and there is no 
apparent break in the tone from the chest to the head 
tones, There are enough consonants and vowel sounds 


in the language to use for tone location. Pupi’s should - 


be given some exercise that will locate the tone and 
should be taught to recognize its location and quality. 

When the student understands how to correct 
faults he must practice to overcome them, from 
right habits, and work out his own salvation under the 
direction of the teacher. 

There are no secrets in vocal training and the 
teacher who claims to have some process that no 
other teacher possesses is on a level with the “quack 
doctor.” Many vocal students are too anxious to 
sing in public before they are prepared and expect to 
do too much in a short time. 

The so-called “natural singer’ (one who has few 
bad habits in singing and produces a free natural 
tone) often puzzles the young teacher because she 
sings so well that there seems to be little to correct. 
Granting this to be the fact, it requires years of 
practice to build up strength and tissue, muscle, if 
you care to use the word, to stand the hard work of 
the professsional singer. 

Many a young singer who promised much has 
utterly failed after a few years before the public, 
because too little time was given to this up-building. 
Some have flashed up brilliantly and flashed out as 
quickly. 

Mediocre singers with excellent voices are alto- 
gether too common. It takes time to build a star 
and there is always a place for the star to shine. 
When students recognize this and are willing to apply 
themselves there will be many more good singers. 
The really good singers, even in our large cities, are 
few. 

BREATH CONTROL. 

ONE of the most important things in singing is good 
breath control. 

It is not possible to sing well without this. The 
support of breath, it seems to me, should be good all 
around—diaphragm, chest, side and back all doing a 
part of the muscular control. If our Maker intended 
wwe should breathe without any movement of the 
chest and that we should govern our breath with 
one set of muscles, He would doubtless have givén us 
a different structure. On the authority of a New 
York doctor, a specialist, several singers have come 
to him for treatment who had developed trouble 
in their upper chest from breathing, expanding, 
entirely from the diaphragm and neglecting to expand 
above. 

The teacher is valuable who invents new forms 
and combinations if old remedies fail to correct the 
fault. The exact quality of tone must depend upon 
the judgment of the teacher. A ; 

The pupil learns with practice the “poise” of his 
yoice and in time it comes into a definite location. 
Habits confirmed by years of faulty singing cannot be 
eradicated in a short time. Both teacher and pupil 
ghould have perseverance, persistence, and courage. 

One who wishes to sing should place himself under 
the training of some good teacher and follow his 


advice. 
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Well advanced, the singer may perhaps go on with- 
out instruction, but not until there is a thorough 
understanding of vocal principles and the understand- 
ing is in the voice. 

To do anything well requires self-denial and stamina. 
Teacher and pupil must exercise the one and possess 
the other. ' 

The pupil should be given the best foundation that 
is possible and the teacher should encourage and help 
the student to develop his individuality, to build all 
upon his foundation. 


THE SINGER’S MUSICIANSHIP. 
BY WM. J. HENDERSON, 


The following article is an excerpt from a recent 
yocal work by Mr. Wm. J. Henderson, a prominent 
New York music critic, called, “The Art of the 
Singers.’”’* 

Vérts, in writing of Garat, the famous French 
tenor, said; ‘An air, a duet, according to this great 
singer, did not consist ina succession of well-performed 
or even weil-expressed phrases; he wanted a plan, a 
gradual process, which led to great effects at the proper 
moment, when the excitement had reached its climax. 
We was rarely understood when, in discussing his art, 
he spoke of the plan of a vocal piece, and musicians 
themselves were persuaded that his jdeas were some- 
what exaggerated on this subject; but when he joined 
example to the precept and to demonstrate his theory 
sang an air with the different colorings which he 
could give to it, they then comprehended how much of 
reflection and study were necessary to arrive at per- 
fection in an art which at the first view seems destined 
only to procure enjoyment for the.ear.” 

Tf this means anything it means that at a time 
when most singers were fixing their minds upon the 
perfection of those details which,.belong entirely to 
the department of yoeal technic, Garat was rising 
above the surface and surveying the field of song 
from the point of view of the musician. TFétis indi- 
cates that he was a master of style, and that hig 
mastery came from the grasp of the entire form of 
a vocal number. 

This is the secret of ultimate perfection of style, 
One may have a perfect tone attack, a beautiful legato, 
a ravishing portamento, a noble messa di voce and an 
clastie fluency of delivery, yet sing ineffectively. I¢ 
the singer bestows all his thought on the perfection 
of each phrase as an individual entity he will never 
sing eloquently though here and there he may rise 
to heights of extraordinary beauty. 

There must be a plan as Garat called it, which ig 
but another word for design. The singer must grasp 
his aria or his recitative in its entirety, and he must 
also perceive clearly its relation to all that precedes 
and all that follows it. Only in this way can he 
arrive at a proper conception of the delivery of his 
musie, for only thus can he determine the distribution 
of vocal effects. 

Now the correct distribution of vocal effects gives 
us what we call style, but it gives us something more 
that that, for upon it depends largely the interpretg- 
tive eloquence of the singer's delivery. It is impos- 
sible to interpret an aria or a lied eloquently j¢ the 
yocal effects are out of balance. The style and the 
interpretation usually go hand in hand. It jg not 
possible, for example, to sing eloquently the recitatiy, 
of Handel with a Wagnerian style, nor can the music 
of Mozart be treated in the same manner ag that a 
Richard Strauss. 

Correct style and interpretation rest partly upon 
traditions, but tradition is by no means a trustworthy 
guide. Traditions are but imperfectly transmitted 
from generation to generation. Lineal descent ed 
vocal art has provided the great fathers of Bez ze in 
with some strange children. No one can mane nto 
doughnuts as mother made them; no one can we 
Handel and Hasse as Farinelli and Boschi dia 

There is a safer ground for style than tradi + 
That is the ground of musicianship, Singers aes 
belong to the universal brotherhood of Tusicians ay 
ag a rule they do not. hey are the most ohetin, But 
one-sided of all practitioners of musical art, nakaly. 
known to all who observe the doings of the | ee bd 
world that the violinists all go to violin Se 
almost never to piano or song recitals, The als, but 
all flock to hear the other pian and eit vee 
out only when a noted ’cello virtuoso appears “ von 
singers go only to hear singers, ars. So the 
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One does oceasionally see a pianist at an orchestral 
concert or a violinist at the opera, but the singer never 
goes to hear anything but singing. That is the rule. 
The exceptions are few, and they are also notable. 
Now, this is all wrong. Singers should go to hear all 
sorts of music in order that they themselves may be 
thoroughly musical. Neither the poet who never reads 
prose nor the prose writer who never reads poetry can 
sound all the depths of his native tongue. 

There ds not a clarinet player of solo ability who 
cannot give hints to a singer. There is not a pianist 
eee rank who cannot offer him suggestions 
ae piers a tone color. But all this is still 
ot Sees pea What the singer can get 
Teana ines ak or chamber music concert is an 
aitinaiatt o . musical architecture. He can gain 
i ae aaa = significance of the larger forms and 
eiples demacted Peliosis IS those broader prin- 
order to construct the plan of a reel el 
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jest of the newspaper that many opera singers have to 
learn their roles by ear because they cannot read 
music. Others who can read music have never learned 
the art of yocal sight reading, and hence are obliged to 
sit down before a piano and pick out their parts 
note by note on that instrument, and in this primitive 
fashion commit them to memory. 

Every singer should be a master of vocal sight 
reading. A pagé of music should be to him as a 
page of a novel is to a reader of languages. This 
branch of the musical art puts the finish to the musi- 
cianship of the singer. With a knowledge of form 
and harmony the sight reader can grasp the music of 
a yocal score at once. Without any one of these three 
the yoealist is musically ungrounded, and is never cer- 
tain of his footing. ~ 

I may be pardoned at this point for inviting the 
reader's attention to one singer who has all the 
qualifications demanded in this chapter. It not 
infrequently happens that superficial opera-goers ask 
why Madame Sembrich receives so much critical praise 
in spite of the indisputable fact that she is no longer 
in the springtime of her voice. 

Her exquisite art is entirely 
have no knowledge of its qualities. th i 
Madame Sembrich enjoys 4 unique superiority by 
reason of her thorough musicianship. She began her 
career as a pianist and next became 2 eteleet ae 
was an accomplished virtuoso on both instruments 
and learned the fundamental principles of music 
from the point of view of the instrumental eres 
When she discovered that she had a voice she took up 
the study of singing. 

B was already an exce 1 Bue 
_ aera the S actlee of both piano and violin. 


Her sight reading is swift and accurate. LS knows 
harmony and modern music does not troub Se sees 
her singing is instinct with musicianship. ‘ ey ae 
ing is both dramatic and musical. Her ; gee fe 
rhythm is exquisite. Her treatment a Ese os 
that of a singer who has played Beethov ea ae fa Hee 
and who perceives the musical sense wee 
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upon this same instrument. Many a singer is a good 
musician who sings on the key, in time, with good 
rhythm, and has good ideas of everything which is 
included in the word “temperament,” and yet does not 
produce a free, flowing, beautiful and expressive qual- 
ity of voice. 

Another singer may produce a perfectly free tone, 
one of lovely quality and fair degree of power, and 
yet not have the mental training which will enable 
him to interpret the words and music according to the 
intention of the composer. It is only the rarely gifted 
singer who has both of these qualities well blended. 
Little by little, the pupil will come to appreciate these 
good singers; and when he hears one, he will con- 
sider it a rare treat. Now comes a strong temptation, 
to imitate some admired singer. This is the stage 
where caution is necessary. © 

Our ordinary training has a tendency toward sup- 
pression of emotion. Well-bred persons are not sup- 
posed to tell all they know or show all they feel except 
to their most intimate friends. Those who do this 
promiscuously are apt not to know very much or feel 
very deeply. This training, which is very valuable in 
its place, is apt to have a bad tendency on a singer. 
While the latter, of course, should be as well-bred as 
any one, yet when he comes to sing, he should, in a 
sense, carry his heart on his sleeve. He must think 
and feel correctly, and then show through his voice all 
that he thinks and feels, No one can tell how to do 
No one can tell how to look pleasant or un- 
pleasant. The muscles of the singer’s face may 
barely move, but the result will be all the difference 
between Heaven and its opposite. But as it is pos- 
sible for one to have an innumerable number of ex- 
pressions of countenance, so it is just as possible for 
one to have an equal number of qualities of voice 
corresponding to these facial expressions, providing 
the mental attitude is what it should be. 

All good tone quality is produced according to cer- 
tain principles which will be readily understood by 
intelligent students. In the study of any song, its 
interpretation can have certain general rules laid 
down; but, after all, the principal beauty of the in- 
terpretation of that song will be, that to these laws of 
tone-production and interpretation, has been added 
the personality and winsomeness of the singer. Tor 
instance, we may hear several good elocutionists read 
Poe's “Raven.” They may all bring out the grue- 
some despair and hopeless longing which are so vividly 
depicted in that wonderful poem, and yet each reader 
will have his own, face and figure, his own voice and 
manner, and his own way of dwelling upon certain 
words and accents which, in his opinion, make the 
meaning more clear to his listeners; still we cannot 
say, in all sincerity, but that all the readings are 
good; as to which reading is the best will be largely a 
question of taste on the part of the hearers, The 
same with the student of singing. If he will study the 
true principles of voice production, so learning to 
sing that he can control his breath from the waist, 
and also sing from the depths of his soul, throwing all 
his own personality into the song, little by little, he 
will reach new heights as a singer which are to be at- 
tained in no other way. 
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HOW ARE WE TO SING ? 
JOACHIM. 


BY MME, AMAL 


Tue first desirable end sought is freedom, The 
difficult thing is to secure it, We must first make 
all the cavities of resonance accessible to the vibrating 
column of air; then and only then may the voice be 
gaid to be free. The voice reports the workings of the 
mind. If our vocal instruments were perfectly “in 
tune,” as if were, and the mind were clothed in artis- 
tie garb, what could we not do? Strange as it may 
seem, the voice is not always in tune because we are 
not mentally and emotionally attuned. Practice under 
the best mental conditions, with bodies sound, brings 
good results. 

I have intimated that freeuom of the voice is at- 
tained by right direction of tone. This the prospective 
student of voice may not fully understand. A few 
words of explanation may guide him. The vibrating 
column of air as it leaves the vocal cords should be 
directed so as to pass through all the chambers of res- 
at last seating itself in the right one. Now 
let us, some good frosty morning, step out of doors, 
take a deep breath and lightly hum the sound of M 
or N. If the tone sounds nasal, step into the house, 
play a note upon your piano and observe that the tone 
yibrates after it is str ck, sings and dies away. Your 
tone did not flash off into space because it was a nasal 
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tone. Now try again and note that your nasal tone is 
confined to the posterior, or back part, of the nares 
or head cavity. Now place your finger and thumb 
between the eyes and upon the upper part of the 
bridge of the nose; hum lightly and observe whether 
there is a definite vibration there. Your finger is very 
near the dominant center of tone. Your tone must 
float out and downwards, describing a natural curve 
in its motion. Your voice will obey your mind and 
if you think your tone high in your head you cannot 
fail to send your tone out with certainty. We should 
always think of tone as outside of ourselves. It rises 
from the mechanical to the artistic only by our utter 
forgetfulness of processes. A tone is not a reality 
until its vibration reaches the outer air. 

So long as we are conscious of processes or of our 
own execution our singing will be stilted and un- 
natural. We are to fasten our minds upon the ideal 
out and beyond us. It will never come towards us, for 
ideals are ever advancing. 

And now we are to direct the voice through the 
chambers of resonance, and we are to cause it to seek 
the anterior part of the nares naturally, and not 
violently. Do you know why your friend sings sharp? 
It is a law of acoustics that any given cavity of res- 
onance will resound to that pitch to which its size 
corresponds, and to no other pitch. We are then to 
obtain freedom in the whole resonant passage, and we 
are to put our minds upon the placing of the tone 
and not upon registers. The head, middle and chest 
tones will take care of themselves if we think our 
tones where they should naturally go. If we sing 
sharp, we are forcing a column of air too violently 
into a space never intended for it. The whole range 
of resonance chambers should be open to tone so that 
every tone may be reinforced at any time. The 
quality of the human voice does not depend entirely 
upon the condition of the vocal cords and a perfect 
larynx, but upon the form and quality of the chambers 
of resonance. Have you observed the peculiar res- 
onance and musical quality of the voices of Italian 
women? Climate and temperament have much to do 
with resonance and poise of voice. 

Many a fine yoice has been ruined by injudicious 
use. Madame Patti, who has a perfect vocal organism 
and whose use of the voice at her age is almost un- 
paralleled, is not what the world calls a self-made 
artist. She has submitted, like ordinary mortals, to 
a long course of training, but because she has every- 
thing vocally in her favor, there is no evidence that 
she has not been obliged to learn rules for vocalization. 

The best of training is none too good for every as- 
pirant to any rank as a vocalist, and let me add that 
voice teachers are born, not made, Teaching is a 
gift, and the choice of a well trained teacher who has 
the gift of teaching and who has made pupils sing 
is a matter of first consideration, 

If you are not sure that you know how to use your 
yoice well do not practice much; and when you do, 
sing very quietly and very understandingly. I know 
how singers need to feel rested when they sing, but 
you are too overworked to sing. I see that you love 
vocal art and I would advise you to go to hear Lilli 
Lehmann sing the German lieder. You will hear 
nothing finer in Berlin. If possible, buy the songs she 
is to sing before the evening of the concert and hum 
them over while some one of your friends plays them 
on the piano. In this way you may become ac- 
quainted with the great song classics. This will 
broaden your own art life. Observe how such artists 
phrase these beautiful songs. Again I would advise 
you not to hear amateur singers. Hear the best, or 
none, Go to the opera and hear Herzog, Sucher and 
Lieban. Hear great choral works also, that will help 
you to understand large forms. As to voice culture, 
keep strong in body and take care of your voice and 
your voice will not fail you.—From “Talks to Pupils.” 


OUR VOCAL MUSIC. 

THE songs included among the music pages of this 
issue are by American composers. “Reconciliation,” 
by Mr. Carl Sobeski, of Boston, is a fine example 
of the transplanting of the Bnglish ballad style to 
the United States, It has all the characteristics of 
the best examples of this class, a smooth flowing 
melody, variety of harmony and a strong, vigorous 
refrain. The compass is well suited to any voice 
of medium quality, ranging as it does from D, below 
the treble staff, to the G above the staff, 

“A Posy Rare,” by Mr. Stanley I. Widener, a 
California composer who is winning recognition, 
will be welcomed by singers and teachers who are 
looking for a song full of poetry, delicacy and finish, 
The compass is suited to a medium voice, i 


The ORGAN DEPARTMENT. in this issue was prepared by Mr. Herve D. Wilkins, of Rochester, N.Y, 
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Smith, of New York City, will bein charge of the March issue; Mr. W.S. B. Matthews, of Chicago, of the April issue, Mr. 


Wm. Horatio Clarke, of Reading, Mass., of the May issue, 
THERE are two tone-giving 
THE VOICES or principles or elements which exert 
THE ORGAN. I. a profound effect upon the human 
soul by their sound. ‘These are 
the String and the Pipe. There are other devices for 
producing musical tones, such as free reeds, steel 
bars and prongs, tubes, bells, dises and glasses; but 
none of these appeals so strongly to the human emo- 
tion as do the pipes and the strings. It is quite 
possible that the reason for this lies in the natural 
origin of both these objects. The sounding pipe was 
at first a growing reed which offered a natural tube 
for producing sound, and, as to strings, Mythology 
ascribes the invention of the lyre to Mercury, who 
found, on the banks of the Illysus, the shell of a 
dead tortoise with dried sinews stretched across, 
sounding when plucked by the fingers. 

Primitive pipes were made from reeds of a natural 
growth, such as bamboo, and the first artificial flutes 
were, as to-day, made of wood in joints, the lengths 
being bored out to make the tube, Organ pipes have 
been made of various kinds of wood, pine and pear 
wood, olive wood and ebony, spruce, fir, cherry and 
cedar, also of various metals, tin, lead, copper, iron, 
brass, bronze and zine. 

An organ pipe derives its quality of tone partly from 
the material of which it is made, also from its shape, 
whether square, round or tapering; also from the 
Strength of the air-blast by which it is sounded, and 
also from the capacity of the pipe, due to different 
breadths of scale. A pipe which is broad for its 
length gives forth 9 large round tone, and a slender 
pipe sounds sharper and more delicate. However, 
extremes must be avoided, for pipes which are too 
broad for their length lose their rich quality and 
have a tubby sound; pipes which are too slender, give 
a cutting, nasal sound Jacking in  scnority. Pipe- 
sounds are also effective according to their pitch; the 
low sounds of the Pedal have a sublime effect, the 
high sounds of Mute stops are liquid and piquant. 

Organ stops are so constructed that each is com- 
plete in itself. Thus an organ would be an organ 
although it might have but one set of pipes, such 
as a Dulciana or a Diapason. 

The excellence of a stop depends upon the skill 
of the maker or voicer, in selecting the material, ap- 
portioning the weights, measuring the scale, and in 
the manipulation of the pipes to adjust the mouth 
and windways so as to produce a musical result, so 
that, as there are yarious grades of minds, and 
various degrees of skill among -vorkmen, there is also 
great divergence in the merit of organ stops, and, 
as in the caSe of all other musical instruments, some 
stops are musically valuable and even precious, while 
others are only common and perhaps worthless for 
musical effect; just as one violin may be sold for a 
dollar, and another for thousands of dollars, so an 
Open Diapason, or any other stop, may be rich, noble 
and splendid in tone, while in an inferior organ the 
Open Diapason may be harsh, tubby or woolly in 
tone or otherwise inferior for musical effect. 

It is not always that the poorer sto> is cheaper. 
Some costly organs haye hard-toned Diapasons in- 
stead of mellow ones, and snarling string tones in- 
stead of full, woody ones; it is quite common to con- 
found sharpness or cutting quality or even harshness 
with sonority; and an eminent organ builder of to- 
day in one of his descriptions of stops, speaks of 
“angry reeds.” It is safe to say that no “angry 
reed is desirable for music making, and the same 
may be said of flute stops of piercing quality. 


DIAPASONS. 


To speak first of the organ tone proper, The 
Diapason-tone so-called, can be varied greatly ies the 
softness of the Dulciana through all the degrees of 

yer and mellowness up to the forte of the Great 
ie Diapason and the Solo Organ Stentorphone, 
aes i faulty one representative of the Diapason 


family on each manual, Ou the Great and the Swell 


manuals this will be named Qpen Diapason: on the 
Choir, it is called Dolce or Dulciana, and on the 
Solo Keyboard Stentorphone, 

The Choir Dulciana, ag usually made, ig too weak: 
it should indeed be of tender sound, but it should also 
have suflicient body of tone to be heard in combina- 
tion with the Melodia or the Lieblich Gedeckt, and 
should also be effective when used momentarily alone 
or when it is required for an obligato accompaniment. 
Many compositions by English organists require, q 
their proper rendering, a Dulciana of clear and char: 
teristic sound. In larger organs, 
Dulciana, there will be a Choir Open Diapason of 
mellow speech, in addition to the Violin Diapason 
which is in reality not so much a Diapason as it is g 
string-toned stop. It is an error to place the Violin 
Diapason upon the Sweil Organ, since there wil] be 
plenty of string-tone from other Swell stops, 
the genuine Open Diapason should here have it 
true place; and it may also safely be made Usually 
full-toned and sonorous, since its power can be readily 
modified by closing the Swell-Box. The Great Open 
Diapason should give the impression of Native ang 
reserve power without being noisy or obtrusive, Tt 
should have a level, majestic sound, without eXcite- 
ment, such a tone as to be heard continuously With. 
out fatigue, 

The Solo Organ Stentorphone should be q Powerty} 
stop, so compact as to be of an oily mellownes, 
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reedy or breathy, something like a multiplied Teer 
Horn. It should not be forgotten that a SMOoth, con. 


sistent tone will travel farther and sound fuller than 
a tone which is shattered by overblowing, or a tous 
that is jarring or unsteady through mal-adjustment 
of the mouths and windways of the pipes, 

There are other stops approaching the Diapason 
in quality of tone which are sometimes introduceq in 
an organ-scheme to add to the variety of eight-foot 
tones, and to enrich the softer, combinations of Stops. 
such stops are the Spitz-Fléte (Sw.) and the Gems. 
horn (Grt.) ; and sometimes a second or 80-called 
small Diapason is added to the Great Organ, in- 
stead of, or in addition to a similar stop on the Choir, 

The Spitz-Flite should have a tender clearn, H 
tone, somewhat like a louder Duleiana, and the 
Gemshorn will have a somewhat horn-like Diapason 
tone. In some large organs there will be found q 
heavy-wind Open Diapason. ‘This stop has g very 
persistent sound, and is of great value in Strength. 
ening the unison part of the organ-tone, both jn loug 
passages, and in the full organ, Thig stop is, how- 
ever, apt to be overdone azd, when forced develops 
a whimper which is not agreeable to the ear, 
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The counterpart of the Open Diapason, 


; a the toil 
which sets of all other tone-qualities, the humblest 


and least costly stop, and still the indispensable part 
of every organ ig the English so-called Stopped Diapa- 
son, called in the German, Gedeckt, and i 
Bourdon. Both the Open and the Stopped Diapasong 
represent qualities of tone not found in the orchestra, 
Both are not only peculiar to the organ, but they also 
exemplify what is universally desirable in tone, . 
the open and the closed or covered qualities, 
sponding and analogous to the 
voice as employed in expressive or dramatic singing 
or declamation, Some builders strive to modify the 
covered tone of the Stopped Diapason by perforatiy.. 
the stoppers of the pipes so as to produce com. 
promise or a half-covered, half-open tone, but tha 
result of such efforts is to make a mixeq tone, which 
is inferior in clearness, power and character to th 

genuine covered tone, when one thinks of al] the thin, 
the Stopped Diapason is good for, under the fine 
of Bourdon, Lieblich Gedeckt, Doppel Fiste and Gia 
inet-Flute, it beeomes anite easy to decide that fie 
Stopped Diapason is a most useful and indeeq indis. 
pensable stop, ‘i 
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beat of the measure the final note of the hymn will 
close on the third beat. 

It is thus easy to rehearse the entrance by playing 
the last line of the hymn, reieasing the final note on 
its last beat, thus signalling to the choir to sing on 


the next beat. Thus the choir can be trained to fol- 
low the prelude or “giving out.” to get the swing of 
~ the tune, and to begin promptly on the beat. This 
plan must be somewhat modified in the ease of 
processional hymn, when the members of the choir 
have to begin while at a distance from the organ. 

At the Church of the Saviour, in Philadelphia, the 
choir-room is supplied with an organ of one stop, a 
violin diapason played electrically from the distant 
chancel, so that the choirmaster can indicate the 
rhythm and the pitch of the tune, and, by releasing 
his last chord upon its final pulse. 
choir the exact moment to begin singing. 
tude and unanimity of choir jnging depend fully as 
Much upon endings as upon beginnings. Tnvery note 
before a breath-taking, or at the end of a line of the 
hymn, or at the end of a phrase in the anthem, should 
be released on its final pulse; therefore a note before 
a rest does not end upon the rest, but it ends upon its 
own final pulse. There is no detail of musical per- 
formance that is less understood and practised than 
this. 
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ean signal to his 
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Choristers, by the practice of these accurate be- 
bs ally more pro- 


ginnings and endings, become continu 

ficient in time-keeping; they become alert and sym- 

pathetic in all matters of musical expressions they 
learn to sing rushing accelerandos and lingering 
Titardandos; and they gain confidence along with 
their increased knowledge. 
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upper partials of this fundamental. Such sounds, if 
written out on paper, look as if they must be dis- 
cordant, but, in fact, they may be so tuned and 
blended as to reinforce their fundamental tone to 
an onishing degree, as was actually proven in 
Cavaillé-Col’s experimental organ. . 


A New electrical device called “The Invisible 
Choir Conductor” has been invented by Dr. Jeffers, 
of Toronto, for the use of choirmasters in unac- 
companied anthems, and at critical moments in ac- 
companied music. A magnet is placed under the 
carpet convenient to each singer who may, by placing 
his foot upon the marked place, receive the throbbing 
rhythmic impulse sent from the hand or the foot of 
the choirmaster, thus obviating the necessity of a vis- 
ible time-beating. 


Tire fine-toned organ in the Church of St. Michael, 
at Hamburg, recently destroyed by fire, was built in 
1763, by Hildebrand, a pupil of the celebrated organ 
builder, Silbermann. This organ contained over 5,000 
pipes, there being 40 ranks of mixtures on the man- 
uals, and 10 ranks on the pedal. The porcelain stop- 
knobs were as large as a big watch, so that they 
could only be drawn singly. There was no swell, ex- 
cept for four stops, including a reed and a cornet stop. 
Two fine organs, each over 300 years old, still remain 
in Hamburg, one at the Church of St. Catherine, and 
one at St. Jacob’s Church. 


Tne beautiful organ built by the Los Angeles Com- 
pany for the Festival Hall, at the St. Louis Woyld’s 
Fair, is now in storage. It is greatly to be regretted 
that such a large and fine-toned instrument should be 
silent, and it is to be hoped that it may, ere long, be 
purchased and located in some large city. It would 
always have a great attraction for music lovers. 


TrHERE is need among young organists for a graded 
list of voluntaries, such as is found in catalogues of 
piano music. There are a great number of pleasing 
pieces by such composers as Smart, West, Lloyd and 
Calkin, and other English composers; also by various 
American organists; also many slow movements from 
sonatas, and some short and brilliant postludes which 
could thus be made available for the use of organ stu- 
dents who may have heretofore been content with the 
various published collections of voluntaries, and who 
now seek additional pieces for use in church, 


In the New Musie Review for September, Dr. 0. A. 
Mansfield writes extensively regarding the subject of 
“Choral Attack;” and quotes many authorities to 
show the desirability of an exact entrance of the 
yoices in choral singing. He also enumerates at great 
Jength the means employed by various eminent organ- 
good “attack” by their choirs. Of 


ists to secure a 
Dr. Mat 


1. The anticipation of the bass-tone in service 


playing. 
2. Of the melody note in hymn playing. 
g. A full bar rest between the verses of the hymn. 


g 


Hose who admire the “Benediction Nuptiale;” by 
Alfred Hollins, will be interested to know that the 
Reverend Hugh Black, for whose marriage it was 
written, has been appointed to a professorship in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Tue Art Organ Company, of New York, have re- 
cently erected in Steinway Hall an “Orgue de Salon,” 
which is, in many respects, noteworthy. The case is 
of gilt, elaborately carved, with front pipes of bur- 
nished tin, and was designed by the renowned archi- 
tect, Dr. Audesley. 

‘A unique feature of this instrument is that any of 
the manual stops may be played at will from either 
There is a full complement of Pedal stops, 
hanism and voicing of the entire organ is 
beyond praise. All of the stops, diapasons, st 
flutes, wood-wind, and brass are most artistically 
yoiced. This work was under the supervision of Mr. 
Ph. Wirsching, voicer to the Art Organ Company. 


keyboard. 
and the mec 


Tne new organ recently installed by the Tatchings- 
Votey Company. at Grace Church, Wimira, N, Y.. was 
recently dedicated by & service at which Mr. Richard 
Henry Warren, of New York, officiated as organis 

The instrument is of three manuals, with tubt 
action, detached console, and thirty-eight sounding 
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stops, and is in tone and workmanship fully up to the 
high standards maintained by these builders, and ex- 
emplified in their organs at Trinity and at Emanuel 
Churches, Boston; in Woolsey Hall, Yale College; at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, and in many 
other large and costly organs in various cities, which 
have been built by this-company. 


NEW 
Faster Anthems 


BERWALD, W.—He is Risen! .... sess 
ELLIOT, CHAS. S.—And I heard a Great Voi 
HOUSELEY, HENRY—Trust in the Lurd Forever...... 
SCOTT, CHARLES P.—I am He that liveth. (Women’s 

Voices) é 


SHACKLEY, F. N.—Rejoice in the Lord 


Standard Easter Anthems 


AMBROSE, R. S.—Christ is Risen Z 
DEMAREST, CLIFFORD—Come sce the place where 
Jesus lay... . i 

EYER, FRANK L.—High in Heayen enthroned. 

MARCHANT, A. W.—The Strife is o’er.. 

ROGERS, JAS. H.—I shall not die but live 

SCHNECKER, P. A.—Awake, Ye Saints Awake! 

SCOTT, CHARLES P.—I am He that liveth 

SHACKLEY, F. N.—I shall not die but live.. 

Catalogue 3 a—Anthems and Part Songs for Mixed 
Voices containing additional Easter Music sent 
free upon application. 
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CONDUCTED BY GEORGE LEHMANN 


If true progress is to be made, the pupils must do the work, th 
true education is self-education. The great function of the teacher 


themselves.—Allen. 
Ir is little more than a 
SARA GUROVITCH. year ago that we acquainted 
our readers with the name 
of a young ‘celliste who, we predicted, would achieve 
extraordinary things in the near future. This young 
girl, Sara Gurovitch by name, is fulfilling, in Berlin, 
all the promise she gave in New York of becoming 
an artist of the first magnitude, and though it is yet 
too soon to speak in detail of her gifts and accom- 
plishments (for she has not yet begun her profes- 
sional career), it is quite appropriate at-this time 
once more to call the attention of all serious students 
to this young girl. 

Sara Gurovitch, unlike the great majority of Amer- 
ican students did not rush off to Hurope unskilled, 
unprepared. Quite the contrary. She acquired an 
exceptional degree of instrumental skill in New York 
long before she became ambitious to pursue her studies 
in Europe. In a word, she tested her talent and her 
strength at home, and, at home, did the toilsome work 
which so many foolish students never dream of doing 
till they enter some European school of music. Her 
success abroad was more than assured before she 
left New York, because in most things appertaining to 
the technic of ’cello-playing she arrived in Berlin 
equipped to an exceptional degree. 

We wonder how many students will follow the 
example set by Sara Gurovitch? Few, very few, we 
fear. 

We continue to hope, nevertheless, that the time is 
not far distant when our students will be content to 
study seriously in the United States until they reach 
that point when the higher musical life of Germany is 
really imperative for their fullest development. 


REGARDING ALMOST daily we receive in- 

ans ‘ quiries regarding violin strings. 
VIOLIN STRINGS. Our correspondents are all 
eager to learn where they can obtain good, reliable 
strings, and all seem greatly discouraged with their 
experiences. 

Unfortunately, we, too, have long been discouraged 
to the point of exasperation, and are no nearer the 
solution of the difficulty than are our correspondents, 
The best Italian strings obtainable are, on the 
whole, surprisingly poor; and even a widely-known 
G string, which in former years always gave the 
greatest satisfaction no longer satisfies the needs of 
players. 

Thus we are unable to help our correspondents. 
That the dissatisfaction with the present Italian out- 
put is univers 1 is evidenced by the articles which so 
frequently appear on this subject in many countries. 
Under the caption of “Violin Strings, Good and Bad,” 
a writer for ‘the Musical Opinion and Musical Trade 
Revicw (London) has this to say: 

“] pelieve that there are no musical goods made 
which give the makers better opportunities to trifle in 
than strings. One of these is the manner in which 
they use up the gut. All gut has on one side what 
I call a seam; it is where, so to speak, it grows to- 
gether. This seam is thick and fatty, and this is what 
they scrape off while scraping the gut. Tust opposite 
this seam, on the other side, is the thinnest part. 
After the gut has been scraped and cleaned the makers 
split it (with a knife made for that purpose) into 


more or less strands. 
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G look. The question is, How much of the race by 
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string were made of Strands a quarter £ pes deo 
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Mr. Wrir1am HEN- 
LEY, an English violinist 
and writer, has some in- 
teresting things to say 
on classical playing and virtuosity. His article om 
this subject is worth reproducing. It is also suggest 
ive, here and there, of certain things which we shall 


discuss in a future issue of ue Erupe. Mr, Henley 
says: 


CLASSICAL PLAYING 
AND VIRTUOSITY. 


“Why should not a man be an artist and a vit 
tuoso? Is the artist not to regard virtuosity or to 
be familiar with brilliance? ‘The subject is far too 
complex to be reduced to one class of mental opera- 
tions; and if one hanishes idle theory far from him, 
= soberly consults both sides, he will be all the bet: 
aed it, Is virtuosity only form and fireworks? 
eee a _ and Animation. And what are its 
oo t implies not only feeling, emotion, 
ene ee and enthusiasm, but it is alse 
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using the vibrato in the performance of old works of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century because the old 
masters themselves did not do it. he ancients under- 
stood exactly what they could do and what they could 


perform, and wisely confined themselves to it. But to 
suppose that modern players are to follow precisely 
the same style, that they do not attempt to give more 
lightness, fulness, richness and freedom in their ren- 
derings, that they forbear to avail themselves of the 
modern development of technic, powers of color in 
phrasing, and contrast of tone, to give depth to these 
compositions—to suppose this is to suppose them de- 
void of taste, and totally ignorant of the nature, eXx- 
tent, and powers of the art of violin playing. _ 

“Virtuosity is most agreeable to the majority of 
audiences and most conducive to one’s welfare if they 
wish popularity. I maintain that the artist and vir- 
ated according to their real na- 
ture. I regard an artist as being in his own nature per- 
fect and absolute. Classical players rely: too much on 
tradition, that is, from the playing of the old Taste ts: 
They do nothing but receive, retain, and act upon what 
players did a century or two ago. Do not confound 
this type of player with a real artist. The virtuoso 
does not follow tradition, although he entertains a 
proper regard for it. On the other hand, the sn 
player would not dare to deviate from it, because F 
believes it to be infallible, and the only ae gee 
playing a composition. To say that such an i eas ioe 
such a practice, is sanctioned by tradition us cate 
mendation to my readers, I am sure; for we a ey 
that no one in his senses would now think oe ad aa 
ing the style of Corelli, Tartini or Viotti. ee a is 
can give much attention to tradition, we phe ie are 
more properly unfolded and its real wort ee aa 
mated by unprejudiced persons. There is LE Be seas 
ference between violin playing of their day on 
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with the present times: We are me or with an arro- 
or principles in a contracted manne” Oy. infallible. 
gant spirit, or think our decisions i opinions, and, 
Listen with respectful defere! e to Saaiow them and 
when you are certified of their truth, 
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to take its free course, and will not suffer them to 
study works which are most in harmony with their in- 
clinations. To compel the attention of young pupils 
toward classical music for which they possibly have no 
inclination is manifestly to prevent them from ever 
attaining perfection in anything, since we always find 
that those who do not take pleasure in the composi- 
tions they study rarely make great progr On the 
other hand, those who follow the bent of their nature 
most commonly become excellent in their vocation and 
render themselves eminent, whether in classical or bra- 
yura playing. This truth is clearly manifest. 
“Nevertheless, virtuosity can be carried to excess. 


~ Although it is meritorious and good in its way, yet 


the one who is addicted to it beyond measure partly 
wastes his time, exhausts his intellect, and weakens 
the force of his conceptions, insomuch that he fre- 
quently diminishes the fertility and readiness of his 
resourees, Which he renders ineffectual and sterile. 
Nay, whoever bestows his attention too much on these 
points will frequently derive from his performances a 
somewhat cold and dry style, which is a very common 
result of too close a consideration of virtuosity. Nat- 
urally, one must have more ambition, and must know 
greater pleasure than that of undertaking over-diffi- 
cult or almost impossible feats of technic. It is by no 
means to be denied that the player who subjects him- 
self to studies too severe does violence to his nature, 
and although he may sharpen his intellect on one 
point, yet whatever he does lacks the depth of intelli- 
gence and expression, and rarely produces a better 
effect than that of imparting a labored, dry and cold 
character to the performance. Whatever it may be, it 
is better calculated to move the audience to astonish- 
ment than awaken admiration. It is only when the 
spirit of inspiration is roused, when the intellect de- 
mands to be in action, that effectual performance is se- 
cured; then only are thoughts worthy of expression 
conceived, and things great, excellent, -brilliant and 
sublime accomplished. 

“Virtuosity has been, and is, so mightily abused that 
in the view of superficial reasons it becomes identified 
rather with ‘show’ than art. Yet, in point of fact, its 
highest significance can alone be realized by players of 
singular depth of conception and exaltation. To be a 
virtuoso is indeed one of the noblest things of a violin- 
ist. ‘Co some minds it may appear absurd to identify 
virtuosity with art, but the chief characteristics of both 
(as I said before), if rightly appreciated and under- 
stood, are too intimately allied to be easily divided. 

“Tet us recognize the beauty and power of true vir- 
tuosity. For whatever musie we play, brilliance can- 
not be checked or chilled. What is violin playing, how- 
ever enriched with beauty of tone and strengthened by 
pure intonation, if unaccompanied by brilliance and 
character? It may please, but it cannot inspire. 
Brilliance is the very life of violin playing; it inspires 
us to the mightiest efforts. More of this element 
would eall forth the genius and brighten the playing 
of some of our own countrymen. Brilliance, in its 
broadest acceptation, is as essential to the tone, enjoy- 
ment, and grace of playing as soul. If this precious 
gift were wholly annihilated amid the scholarly yet 
nes cold interpretations, we should lose all in- 


sometim 
terest. It is often urged that this extreme brilliance 
and fire belong appropriately to a certain epoch of 


life, and that its influence naturally ceases with youth. 
But this is manifestly a great error. This ideal ele- 
ment must mingle with the whole of an artist’s career ; 
not only to glow in the breast of youth, but to dignify 
the playing of manhood. Let us then bravely obey our 
instincts, and let us have freedom from all prejudice. 
Let us foster the brilliance of virtuoso playing, which 
exclusive classical men would extinguish. 

“TE you want to be a virtuoso, you must hear every 
great player, as well as practicing. Your mind, also, 
if you would have it large and intellectual, should 
come in contact with other minds. You will find that 
the road to fame is rough.” 


Somp unknown philosopher says: We love the man 
with the roses on his tongue, the man who sees 
the boy’s dirty face, but mentions his bright 
eyes; who notices your shabby coat, but praises your 
studious habits; the man who sees all the faults, 
put whose tongue is quick to praise and slow to blame. 
We like to meet a man whose smile will light up dreari- 
ness, whose voice is full of music of the birds, whose 
handshake is an inspiration and his “God bless you” 
a benediction. He makes us forget our troubles as 
the raven’s dismal croak is forgotten when the wood- 
thrush sings. God bless the man of cheer.—/Journad 
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easily have satisfied these by playing before persons 
who knew little or nothing of music. On the other 
hand he would not play unless his hearers were coD- 
noisseurs in music, except he was deceived or re- 
warded for so doing. 
7 
“eee i me what scientific studies he most 
to be ran a a Uist in this matter he allowed himself 
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Chopin Corelli; Cramer, Ceeray, Dalibes, Dass; i fet ae be peo one time, at another . Writing peat asked your father. 
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ST, VALENTINE’S DAY. suggestive for the festival 
of St. Valentine, yer 
since the idea of the Season, as indicated by Shakes- 
peare, harks back to the old legend that birds mate on 
this day, it is possible for teachers and players to select 
appropriate music without being restricted to pieces 
with the name of the saint attached. For example, 
a clever encore song, dealing with loye sentiment ina , 
bright, semi-humorous way will be in place, for the 
same reason as that the text might be used as a senti- 
ment for a valentine. A serious love song would also 
not be inappropriate, particularly if it expressed in 
other words the sentiment “Will you be my valentine?” 
‘These suggestions also apply to instrumental music ; 
pieces with sentimental titles or even bird pieces, sug- 
gestive of the mating season, may be used. Here follow 
some pieces with titles directly referring to the season ; 
the figures indicate the grade: 
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life? What styles of music did he make prominent? 
Who originated the nocturne as a piano piece? Who 
gaye it great popularity’ Who is best known by his 
Rhapsodies?, Who by his Nocturnes? Who by his 
Sonatas?) Who by his Etudes? Who by his “Songs 
without Words?” 

What was Mendelssohn's rank 
What interfered with Schumann's ‘ 
Who is generally regarded as the greatest pianist that 
ever lived? Who was especially prominent as an 
editor of the classi Can you name ten of the 
greatest pianists now living? In what respects does a 
modern performer have to be better equipped than 
those of fifty years ago and why? 
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is dealing with very young children, to this means of 


teaching, by practice only at first, reserving all theoret- 
ical notions until the time when the learner shall have 
reached the age of reason. 

Here is an experiment which I have made several 
times, one which has always succeeded: Introduce 
a child who you have reason to believe is well organ- 
jzed into an elementary course of solfeggio (reading 
music), the pupils being a little older than he is. The 
teacher makes the little fellow sit near her, noth- 
ing to him, only watches and listens. The class is 
conducted without taking any notice of him, except 
to have him taken away on the pretext that the 
sson is over if he show any signs of fatigue or if he 
awps. At the end of a dozen sittings we shall be 
surprised to see him try to beat time in order to do 
like the others, or even try to sing; when he is with 
little friends who are dancing in a ring, we let him 
dance with them; since the game is a singing game 
he has a perfect right to sing with the others. 

Every now and then we ask him to show us on the 
+ book where we are. ken unawares, he makes 
mistakes at first; then he will try to follow by the 
glance of his big comrades; in a short time, however, 
he will be able to follow the musie alone, by means 
of the figure, particularly if we trust him with the 
duty of turning the pages, which will force him to fix 
his attention. If at this time we begin to teach him 
the notes, we shall find that he knows them already. 
From this time forward we can treat him like the 
other pupils, and make him take an actual part in the 
lesson.—A. Lavignac in “Musical Education.” 


VioLts Da GAMBA, 


Tur accompanying illustration 
AN OLD TIME gives a good idea of the appearance 
INSTRUMENT, of one of the favorite instruments 
of former centuries. It is possible 
to make this picture the basis of some interesting class 
For example, find answers to the following 
stions: 
What do the words da gamba mean? 
2, What other instruments belonged to the viol 


family ? 


3. What part did the viol da gamba take in music? 
4, What instrument used in the orchestra to-day 
has a shape similar to that of the viol da gamba? 


5. What are the differences between the viol da 
gamba and the violoncello? ; 
- 6. How many strings has the latter instrument? 


7. What is the name of the little cross pieces shown 


on the finger board? 
8, What was their use? 
9. What instruments in use to-day have these cross 


pieces? \ 
10, What difference is shown as to the manner of 


holding the bow? 


TEAcHERS of clubs should 
PLAN PROGRAMS look ahead several months to 
LOR THE CLUB. anticipate certain seasons which 
they may care to recognize in 
one way or another. Tor example, at the end of next 
month comes Easter Sunday; therefore assign one or 
sore of the members the duty of learning something 
about the observance of the Easter season in different 
countries where the Christian religion is recognized; 
also particulars as to customs of different periods in 
the history of Durope during the Christian era. Some 
interesting facts may be learned from a general ency- 
clopiedia, from the history of music, ete. Select a few 
carols that the cnildren may learn and sing; some in- 
strumental pieces are available; it is possible, indeed, 
to get a small selection of pieces from the leading 
music publishers that will be suitable for an [aster 
program, 

Other program ideas are soon to be seasonable, as 
Spring (which can be recognized with songs, instru- 
mental pieces, recitations, tableaux, ete.), birds, 
flowers, fairies, and others. A little extra thought, 
extra time, attention and drill given to these matters 
by teachers, talking them over with club members, will 
aid much to interest the little folks, their parents and 
friends. 

Whatever interests the circle of persons which the 
teacher serves is a distinct gain to her business oppor- 
tunities. One entertainment, not on conventional 
lines, well worked up and tastefully carried out, will 
add much to a teacher's reputation for originality of 
idea, fertility of resource, and power to interest, all 
qualities which are valued and rewarded accordingly. 
The children’s club is a useful factor, but it requires 
care and thought to use it to special advantage. The 
children can all be gained as supporters and enthusias- 
tic adherents. Among their own little friends you 
could not have better advertising. 

We hope our friends will send us notes of the 
various program ideas and novelties they may devise 
and carry out. It is a good thing to exchange experi- 
ences, 


TEACHERS who have 
CLUB CORRESPONDENCE. classes among their 
pupils are urged to 
give form to the work by regularly organizing the 
young people into a club to meet once or twice a 
month, oftener if it seem desirable, and follow some 
systematic line of work. We ask teachers to send us 
short, concise reports, telling of the work of the club, 
particularly mentioning program, study and recreation 
ideas that have been tried and proven successful. The 
teacher who passes on to others good plans of work is 
doing a real service to the cause of musical education 
among children. 

Mozarr Music Chun. Pupils of Mrs. J. A. Eng- 
strom. Motto, “Success crowns labor;” colors, blue 
and white; dues, five cents; parents are brought by 
members to meetings, which occur monthly. Program 
consists of musical numbers, each member having 
something to do, t’ e teacher contributing a brief sketch 
of some great composer. Tapper’s “First Studies in 
Music Biography,” is used. Prizes are given for faith 
ful work. 

Sr. Mary’s Mustcat Crus. Pupils of St. Mary’s 
Academy. Motto, “Do your hest;” colors, red and 
gold; flower, violet. The club follows suggestions 
given on the CHILDREN’S PaGE and will study the great 
masters, 


Erupe Musto Crvs, pupils of Miss L. M. Colfer, 
gave a musicale, December 28th, for parents and 
friends. 

Pansy Crus, seventeen pupils of Miss Wmma J. 
Pierce; motto, “He who would excel must dig deep ;” 
five cents a month as dues; a fine of five and two 
cents; money used for a circulating library; program 
consists of solos, duets, essays, biographical sketches, 
ete.; the club has studied the clavichord and orchestral 
instruments. 


Mozart Srupy Crus, ten pupils (boys) of Robert 
hh. H. Ter studies history and biography of music; 
has bi-w y mnsicales. Subject for next meeting, 
“The Warly Italian Masters,” a prize being offered for 
the best essay on the subject After the regular pro- 
grams are over games and guessing contests are in 
order and readings from standard books in musical 
literature for young people. 


Tue Editor and the Publisher of 

PREMIUMS. Tue Erupe are grateful for any criti- 

cism or other sign of appreciation of 

this journal; when that interest and appreciation 

takes the form of subscribers from among one’s pupils 

and friends, we are doubly grateful. We have several 

plans which we should be pleased to explain to any 

subscribers who will let us know that they would be 
Interested. 

The Premium List printed on the third page of the 
cover of this issue gives an excellent idea of our ma- 
terial gratefulness. Almost any article or book of 
particular interest to musical people will be found rep- 
resented there, and given on a very liberal basis. This 
is only a partial list; we shall be glad to send our 
complete Premium List including illustrations to any 
one sending for the same, Free sample copies to as- 
sist in getting subscribers. 

* * * 
We supply a very attractive 
ETUDE BINDER. and substantial binder that will 
. hold one year’s issue of THE 
Erupr. 'The price is $1.00, and when it is considered 
that one volume of the T'1e Erupe will contain sheet 
music that would sell at retail for more than $40.00 
and is of such a class as to be of lasting value it is 
well worth the price of this binder in order to keep 
the copies in permanent form, as well as from be- 
coming damaged and useless. 
%* * * 

In the advertising pages of 
this issue will be found a list 
of anthems, solos, ete. for 
Easter. This list includes only a small part of what 
we carry in stock, but the numbers advertised are 
particularly good ones and well worthy of examina- 
tion by choir masters and organists. At the same 
time we are ready to send many other standard as 
well as recent Master publications for examination, 
and will promise to supply choir needs on the most 
liberal terms. 


@ASTER MUSIC. 


INSPIRED by the suc- 
A NEW ANTHEM BOOK cess of our two col 
lections of church music 
“Model Anthems” and “Anthem Repertoire’ and in 
response to many demands, we have in preparation a 
third volume, planned along the same lines, similar in 
size, general make-up and price. We shall endeavor 
to make this book the best of the three. It will con- 
cain a number of new anthems written especially for 
us, as well as some standard numbers and a few old 
favorites, not hitherto available in this form. 

This announcement will be good news to the many 
organists and choir directors who have been on the 
lookout for a new volume. As we are not yet pre- 
pared to announce the name of the work, it may be 
ordered as the new anthem book. The special price 
in advancé of publication will be twenty cents post- 
paid. 

* * * 


HE GOLDEN VALLEY, a cantata for women’s 
voices by H. I. Warner is now ready and the 
special offer on this work is hereby withdrawn. 

We shall be pleased, however, to send copies for ex- 
amination to any who may be interested. This can- 
tata will make an acceptable number for the concert 
programs or clubs composed of women’s voices or for 
high school choruses. It is melod‘ous, dramatically 
effective and of but moderate difficulty. 
* * * 
DAY IN FLOWERDOM, the new operetta for 
A young people, text and lyrics by Jessica Moore, 
music by Geo. L. Spaulding is continued on 
special offer during the current month, after which 
it will positively be withdrawn, as the book is now in 
an advanced stage of preparation, This is one of the 
best works of this class that we have ever seen. It is 
of moderate length, comprising two short scenes. The 
dialogue is brief, witty and clever, the lyries bright and 
pleasing, the music melodious, catchy and of moderate 
compass, suited to youthful voices. The work can 
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readily be performed with piano accompaniment. The 
costumes, scenery and properties may be easily pro- 
eured or improvised. 

The special introductory price will be thirty cents 
if cash accompanies the order. If the book is to be 
charged, postage will be additional. 

* co * 


HE SCHOOL SINGER is the name selected for 
the new work on Sight Singing by Frederic 
Rerdale, which we announced some months ago. 

The instructive material and the musical selections 
have been arranged to suit a variety of needs, hence 
the book is adapted for the use of private classes, 
high schools, normal schools, teachers’ institutes and 
conservatories of music. The choruses are for two- 
three- and four-part singing, and include songs of a 
patriotic, national, recreation, student and devotional 
character. The printer is pushing on rapidly in 
making the plates, but we shall not be able to have 
the book ready for the market until some time during 
the present month. The special advance price, thirty 
cents postpaid, is therefore continued during Febru- 
ary. Teachers who are doing work along this line or 
contemplate starting classes in sight singing in 
schools, Sunday-schools or churches, will do: well to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to get a new u 

to-date book, at a low price. - 


* 


VIOLIN METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


* 

MuctTr interest is being 
manifested in the Violin 
Method which Mr. Geo. 
Lehmann, editor of the 
Violin DEPARTMENT of THE Erupr, has in prepara- 
tion. Teachers of the violin and players know the 
great importance of the first lessons. It is then that 
the left hand is prepared and shaped for accurate stone 
ping of the strings, while the right hand is trained m4 
delicacy and firmness in bowing. A correct method is 
all-essential in these mechanical matters. Mr. Tait 
mann’s teaching on these all-important points is che 
result of a number of years’ experience as player ee 
teacher in the United States and in Germany. a ‘a 
represents the best in the practice of the bes heat 
ers of modern times, adapted and perfected for tl 
use of American teachers in initiating beginners in the 
mysteries of violin playing. The exercises are sie 
eal as well as technically advancing and develop ae 
musical ear as well as the hands. : 

In advance of publication advance orders will b 
accepted at forty cents, postpaid, if cash ‘Ancomuinies 


the order. If a charge is to be made post. 
stage wi 
additional. fee Se 


ek Ok 


HE BASY SONATINA ALBUM which we 

nounced in the last issue is still on special Sher 

We are aiming to produce an instructive volum 
containing ihe best material of the sonatina order, Td 
will be a work that can be used to pree-de the Kohlex 
Sonatina Album which is used for instruction go aa 
all over the country. The aim of the compiler jg fist 
of all to have the book graded and interesting, Thera 
is so much material in the sonatina line that is dull 
and learned. This is not at all necessary, There ay, 
little pleasing sonatinas here and there that we aoe 
aiming to collect and put in a volume. The Selection 
will take the most careful work and it will be sor 2 
months before we can deliver this volume, We en 

only ask twenty-five cents for an advance copy of th 
work, This is about the cost of paper ana printing. 
ek OF 4 


Wr are about to 


CHOPIN NOCTURNES AND publish two works 


KOHLER’S SONATINA that should hay 
ALBUM. been in our cate 
logue long before 


this. The first is Chopin’s “Nocturne: Our editj 
will be a comparison of all the best editions that ee 
published. The work will be done by an experier a 
pianist who is already at the task. Some thirty aie 
ent editions will he examined, and the best Points os 
each will be used in our edition, so that in this ie 
edition of Chopin's Nocturnes there will he the now 
thoughts of all previous edit We will send at 
volume for thirty cents postpaid when publisned uns 
The second new work will be Kéhlers “Sona ny 
Album” which enjoys a very large sale ag a ares 
educational work. Heretofore we hay. sedate 


a 


4 e used the plates 
of other publishers, but we are now making oy blates 
plates and our own edition. 2 CUE Own 


‘ The revision w 
date and in every way our edition of 
work will compare favorably with any 
on the market. No teacher é 


ill be up to 
popular 
other editior 
P n 
need hesitate to order 


either of these books as they are among the most 
standard works that are used in present day teaching. 
The price at which we will send the Kéhler Sonatina 
Album will be thirty cents postpaid. 


e oe & 
WE are constantly adding to 
tee . our large library of Musical 
CRATURE. Literature new publications 


from the leading American and 
eres European book sellers. Our 
ection of books pertaining to music is the largest 


in ry. os A ; 
a the country. Our wide experience is at your ser- 
vice for suge 5 


estions in beginning a library for sor’ 
ene rg ga ‘y for all sorts 
and conditions and for 


ee all kinds of purses. 
= KS iNvaluable for program-making are constantly 
on hand; books suitable 


for grown-ups as well as those 

for te ey Se Te 5 ps as well as 
one e years line our shelves. In fact we en- 
‘0 Keep abreast of the times in procuring such 


volumes as will b: 
ais e of value to the ie teacher or to 
the music lover, music teacher or 


* * * 
WE have just receiy 4 
STRID th ‘ just received from Europe 
NGS. an ‘portation of violin strings of su- 
thirty- Perior merit. ‘The Italian strings at 


five cents represent ou 


strines 1 
trings. The Roman and 
cents are 


r very best value in gut 
L German at twenty-five 
Strings are pepe micas strings. Pure silver g 
five cents. We * an those silver plated, but twenty- 
strings for all a ee carry in stock a full line of 
is allowed to tenes, Gere eee ee 
the Violin Department. ke She ticle: gn tena os 
ee ok 

Tie Erupr has beet 

USIC CLUB furnishing during the past 
year very attractive but- 

lraits of B . ons containing the por 
a demand ae and Mozart. ‘There has been such 
other heads eee 4s well as for butions containing 
others. We ae, masters that we haye made four 
about one inet Supply these buttons, which are 
Beethoven, Mor, in diameter with a portrait of 
or Chopin, “art, Mendelssohn, Schumann, List 


The pric i 
Per dozen, acc, tic? Nemains the same, thirty cents 
» Assorted or otherwise. : : 


ETUDE uw 
BUTTONS, 


of gr 


ok 

5 Dvrin E 
ORATORIOS. ane this month we offer cur 
oe an exceptional opportunity to 
Y bound, at special low prices handsome- 


in gilt edge, 


eratorios. A}] these 


Luxe style 
Finest 
finish, 

Post or 


oe editions of the. standar 

ecne aoe umes are bound in Hdition de 

duality or Ha cloth, with letterings in gilt: 
Ada twenty oere iy en ene 
: Y cents per y 

express, Prepaid. ~ BGS esha Siete ear 


ORATORTIOS, 


Trxor, fs 5 
QUIEM (Nantes uh gg ee oe 


EATITUDES 
+Y Cuppy 
> Repe 


> Israp 
Handel, tye a 


MPTION 
N Koaypy 


Hoan a siBAtiIon Hea 
Mendelssonn, tte 
Mendey Sohn, Se 
Rossin i, Stanan ay 
AT 


Verdi, Requmy 


» Paur 


Taree e ; : 


* * 


A Tr , 
L GAMng, ' TS house publishes quite 
terest; number of musical games: 
mn Pr some se § gam 
7 = 1 aie of which are decidedly in- 
= fature jg 10k ¢ = Doses and in which the edu- 
wenpeeided avant: eV evident, andl ese aNeWIOe 
Ud mention, tages fr ) h 
exactly €Ntio: iy ‘om that view: 
ctly the ND Musicat Buchre at of be 
tie} i th is play 
rag cel same of Wuchre eX 
ie represented by instru 
avis. ais. a 5 
intere. Ag The Great Com- 
this fe game, played like 
course has more than 


ive chy 

haractep 

y er, the pri * 4 
a i ts at retail, Price of each of the 


is pre - 
ther mapect © duplicate all offers 
iors Pie et firm, or agency on 

” is Includeg "7 8 which an ETUDE 
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We would also mention among others Llementaire, 
teaching the of music; AMWusical Author. 
teaching mus aphy; -lllegrandy, teaching 
sight reading, decidedly interesting even for adults and 
as well for those who are not musical as for those 
who are. All that we have said of Allegrando is 
equally truc of Jinsicul Dominoes, one of the best con- 
structed and most amusing games known. 


rudimen 


AAs a source of supply for music 


OUR SYSTEM. teachers and schools everywhere the 
house of Theodore Dresser has at- 
a parallel in the music 


tained an importance without 
several causes all 


publishing business; this is due to 
working in harmony with each other, and each a part 
of a general system based upon an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of teachers in all branches of 
music. Briefly stated, the trade-winning specialties 
of the house are educational publications in skeet and 
book form; a general stock representing al publica- 
tions, liberal terms to teachers and schools, accuracy 
and despatch in handling orders, and Eby many ne 
vantages presented through our “On Sale’ ae fs 
invite correspondence from all teachers or ecoe 
who are not yet acquainted with our business methods. 


2 * 


who have to prepare 


‘THOSE 

ORDER EARLY. musical services for choir: on 
gregation or Sunday-school wi 

gu : ¢ ! 

do well to secure an early selection of suitable ma 
We : so as to allow 


g us at once, 


¥ writin, : . 
We recommend after the music has been 


sufficient time for rehearsals 
decided upon. 


five 
i ted at a_cost of 

Pp: si Notices are inset Cross Notices, ten 
ene one a with order. Basie Ee plies 
cents per word, cash with order 
directed to this oflice. 


first-class 
‘and sold 
large three- 


7 in 
FOR SALB.._A large two-memnal ending. 
condition. ‘Built by a firm of ME a” very ass. 
for no fault. but to give place 10 7 westfield, Mass. 
Manual instrument, Emmons 1Tov jety of standard, 
wongertul The a 

five f Tferman & Com 
th street, 


BRHAUTIFUL MUSIC. 
Classical and popular pieces. 


ree. a 
eatnloeues MS outh Nin 


a Be Late 
Postpaid. Underprice ¢ Sellers, 


Pany, Underprice Musi 


Philadelphia, Pa. PROFITABLE 


own AND. THB 
OND on THR BHST-KNOWN p.m, care of T 
fonservatories for sale. “ u 
‘TUDE, = = P- 
a — r will or 
WANTED, ‘To purchase a music school. <perience 28 
ganize one in some’ westerd college ager. Address, Lock 
Successful teacher, director and ee 
ox 117, Rochester, Indiana. : JoLoIsT, 
IRES PO nN AS Sof THB 
REFINED LADY DESIRES 20° care 0 
pianist or accompanist. Address, ee 
ETUDE. ——,_ prowing town 
Bemis 1 eae ne, rapidly gronjod._ tenor 
ANTED. A voi nan WIth ‘hoir in 
of Indiana of over 12,000. A. Tig grill chorus oO i 


Voice preferred, who can orgeniZe 


4 large chureh, for which & TeV mended. 
Boy eaid:., Must come well 
ouslog, Peru, Indiana. 


For Brain Workers 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


. d confused 
Strengthens the ae eos induces 

brain, relieves nervous eee gonics 

Tefreshing sleep. A wholeso 


leges, 
Society 
ling Silver a 
catalogue o} 
E & CO. 
Dene, a7. GROUSE & Chester, 


THE NILES BRYANT 


School of Piano Tuning 


Founded jn 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 


MUSIC HALL, 


Music Hall, the home of the Niles Bryant School of Plano Tuning, 
ig the largest building in the world devoted solely to the teaching of 
asingle profession by correspondence. This great property 1s owned 
and occupied exclusively by this School. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS. 
Our Graduates Earn $5 to $10 per Day the Year Round, 


If you are receiving less, we can double 
our earnings, We teach Pra 

{EGULAT: Vorcina and F 
inG in One Practical, Easy and Com- 
plete Course. At ter two or three months 
of lelsure-hour study at home, you can he- 
gin to earn money by tuning, voicing, |) 
Fegulating and repairing planos. When you 
have finished our easy, thorough and 
fascinating course, the Niles Bryant 
School of Piano Tuning will grant you a 
Diploma, accepted the world over as 


of of proficfency. 
Pithe TUNE-A- PHONE, onr exctustve (Al 
nted invention, makes learning quick, wy; "i 
pateurate and easy. By its use-and our NilesBryant, President. 
clear, personal correspondence instruction, Any One Who Can 
Hear Can Learn to ‘Tune. 

The ACTION MODEL, repeatedly 
regulated and repaired by the student 
under our direct personal supervision, 
teaches the student how to regulate any 
piano, and how to repair every mishap 
which may occur ton piano action. 

We Supply FREE to each student, 
a Tune-a-Phone, a full-sized modern up 
richt Piano Action, also all necessary 
tools. 

Many Professional Tuners study 
Ke with us to perfect themselves in. thelr 
3S art. Scores of musiclans take our Course 
The Tune- that they may be able to care for their 
own instruments. But more take our Course as a sure means 
fo MONEY-MAKING. We fit onr students to command splendid 
profits in the pleasantest of professions. Read what some of* 
our graduates say about it. 

¢ made as high as 817 a day, but have every hope of m: . 

Hay: JOSEPH F. STROEIL ‘Ot Pare Aves Sroonipn ne 

Jn less than one week I took in 847.50 tuning, withour neglectin, 
pastoral duties. (ity. L. by LUSK, MeLean, rexase™, 

Took up your Course Dec. 14th. 1905, Tuned first piano Jan, 13th, 190 
for which L received 83, Have since earned as much as 613 for six hours! 
work, TRep Norway, M74 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

£500.00 would not tempt me to give up the knowledge I gained fro 
your school, ZELL POLLACK, Limeridge, Wis 

Tecan now tune four pianosaday. Lreceive 82.50 cach,so I make 
high as $10 for a day's work, WELLINGTON R. Retb, Elgin Hil. 

Iget more tuning thanIcan do. I owe my suecess to your school. 

W. J. Corconay, Elinira, N.Y, 
can easily earn 875 to $100 per month tuning. 

I 7 (Rey.) J. B. SCHWIETERT, Grinnell, Iowa. 

The Niles Bryant School is everything that it clai 
be. “Yesterday I made 88.00 tuning and repairing planes? 

ERVEN 8. Hunt, Greenville, Ohio, 


LET uS MAKE YOU LIKEWISE 
PROSPEROUS. 
The Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 


1, Monument Square, 
Battle Creek, Mich. U.S. A. 


: Send for Free Ilustrated Deserip- 
The Action Model. tive Booklet. 


Attention Teachers 


To introduce the following new teaching pieces for Pi 
gue etic He Co ile Th 
Year in Melody, will mai 6 bh 
{he ners romilting 23 CENTS IN SILVER, RS! compels to 


All in grade 1, carefully fingered and edited, and differ- 
ent from the usual run of grader pieces in that they contain 
beautiful melody and are interesting and instructive alike to 
teacher and pupil. Your money back if you do not consider 
them the best in every respect that you have ever seen. 


NEW YEAR MARCH 
THE SLEIGH RIDE—Galop 

. THE SONG OF THE ROBIN—Afacurka 
WELCOME RAIN DROPS 


. Jan 
Feb 


* THE LONELY FROGS—Serenade 


july. 


5. Aug. THE HARVESTER’S REFRAIN 


9. Sept. THE MERRY FRUIT PICKER 
10, Oct. THE LEAVES PARTY—Schottische 
i Nov. FLUTTERING SNOW FLARES—IValtz 


12. Dec. JOYOUS CHRISTMAS BELLS 


wM. C. STAHL 


PUBLISHER 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


THE EVERETT PIANO 


q Every appeal we make for consideration of 


this piano is caused by its compelling attributes— 
principally its superior tome distinction—its 
tone carrying capacity or vibration—its power, 
and its singing quality. 

@ Constant striving for the best in tone is 
the secret of our success therein. 


@ Everett Tone is tone that Compels. 


@ This definite attribute upholds Everett 


sovereignty among pianos. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Co., Boston 


Do You Play for 
Dances? 


If you do you will want 


DAINTY DOLLIE 


Two-Step by W.C. E. Seeboeck 


GEORGIA SUNSET 


Two-Step Characteristic by Albert W. Brown 


We have a special proposition to make. Just 
order the numbers in the usual manner, (men- 
tioning this paper) and play them for a week. 
If at the end of that time you prefer your 
money back, send in the music, Your money 
will go forward by return mail, LAMPE ar- 
rangement for Band and Orchestra, of course. 
For sale by all Dealers. 


Published by Lyon & Healy, Chicago 


THE BESTAND CHEAPEST HOUSE 


.PEPPER BUILOIWE: OUR STRAT! 
WPES a LoW= RPS ILLUoe ED O} 
CATALO. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS] 
For BAND & ORCHESTRA 


ESTAUUSNEDIO76.@ SATISFACTION GUARANTEED GR MONEY REFUNDED| 


J.W.PEPPER 8!'& LOCUST St? PHILADA.PA| 


For Piano Students 
HAND EXPANDER 


Necessity 
for all 
Musicians, 


By Express 25 cents Extra, 
hers testify, the 


Price $3.50 
As the endorsements of great pianists and teache 
Hand Expander will reduce the hours of practice in the case 
of Daily use of the Hand 
t time conditions that are aston- 


pee ises that he could not before attempt. The Hand 
xpander is a real inyention, endorsed now by a number, 
of the greatest pianists and teachers of the United States. 
These great artis ave not only endorsed the Hand 
more than that, the red it tol 
aunists but for ician i 
schools and studios have 
ent results. 
r giving testimonia 
of Kursheedt’s Hand Expander. 
Music Stores 


E. B. KURSHEEDT, 
10 Bleecker Street, New York City, N. Y, 


E Kk 
adopted the Hand 


s and directions for use 
For s le at all leading 
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FEMA ATRIA AEA TA AAAI TI I OO II III 
2 WHY DONT YOU PUBLISH THAT COMPOSITION OF YOURS? 


Artistic and Modern Music Engraving and Printing. 


You would be surprised 
to know the low prices 
at which we engrave, 
print, attend to copyright 
and furnish complete 
copies ready for sale. 
Your composition may be 
a money maker. Why not 
tryit? Our expert will try 
over your manuscript, re- 
vise and arrange it, if 
desired. 


Engraved Plates. 

Thematic Plates. 

Electrotype Titles and 
Music Plates. 

Half Tones. 

Lithograph Titles. 

Pen and Ink Drawings. 

Reproductions in Line 
Work. 


Highest Grade of Work at 
Lowest Prices. 


as 
aoe 


iy 


Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue showing 
Quality of Work and 
Samples of Different 
Styles of Titles in Colors 


Promptness in Furnishing 
Estimates and Turning 
Out the Work Is the Key- 
note of Our Success. 


THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ERECTED 1890, 


MMETROPCLETAN ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING GO, s2fise8 noexsts 
HAHAHAHA IO AAAI IA SAN SASS IANA AINA SIN 


SEEDS TH AT GROW f vnttte Best Seeds stan, 
e Siaproved by thousands of tests at the Larg- 


est Trial Grounds inAmerica, youshould read 


JEVOO BORER BRE 
JIRA OO AIO IOOK 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1907,— 


«The Leading American Seed Catalog.’”’ 


A handsome book of 200 pages with beautiful half-tone illustrations from photographs, it tells 
the plain truth! Among other important Novelties for 1907, six pages are devoted to two 
unique ‘* NEw Creations,” in which nature has surpassed herself. ‘These are the most wonder- 
ful advances, over existing types, that have ever been known in any vegetable. Their discovery 
will be worth many thousands of dollars annually to American gardeners. 


73 If you can appreciate Quality in Seeds and are willing to pay a fair price, write 
to-day (a postal card will do) and you will receive our Complete Catalcg by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ABEL BROTHERS Send for Itemized Price List 


It is printed from beauti 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F Columbia Ave. and Randolph St. 
} ‘Philadelphia, Pa. AND ENGRAVERS 
i 
Music Printing STOP THAT PAIN 
COMPOSERS AUTHORS TEACHERS a 7 
Write For Prices pes, é ¢ 
Plate making. Printing of Sheet Music and Books 
. Titles All Styles, Copyrights Secured. 
a iy ie . oF I 
E. A. Stege Co., 252 W. 47th St., New York 
Music Typography in all its Branches 
-EC— imerick DO YOU KNOW THE VALUE OF GOOD CIRCULA. 
Dudley T. hi TION? ITS RELATION. TO HEALTH, AND THE 
CERTAINTY OF DISEASE WHEN IMPAIRED ? 
Our vibrator enables you to make nature send the blood 
< =. in health-givi treams through the arteries and veins 
No. 10 South Dicks Street, Philadelphia Basu cing feet Tom painand permanence ot health, ‘Pains 
+f in the head, arms, stomach, back or limbs yield promptly 
(Market above Fifteenth ) eee eee 
THE BEST EXERCISER. 
—— a ota Gee ACHILD CAN USE IT, It. is strongly endorsed by 
TION OF MUSIC MSS. leading physicians. Full direction with each instrument, 
ORRECTIO. - Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 
A SPECIALTY Booklet. MAILED, POSTPAID, ee 
AGENTS WAN’ A. if 
ALBERT W. BORST Bells quickly: Room 228 Mint Arcade Bidg,, 
1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for particulars: Philadelphia, Pa, 
o 
<e y”? Stud 
Selected Zern udies 
Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious Annotations, by 
EMIL LIEBLING 
{ . 
In Three Books 4 : : : : HB q Price 90 cents each 
A valuable and noteworthy addition to the technical literature of the pianoforte. ‘This work represents a diligent sifting 
@ careful selection of material from the entire works of Czerny including all the popular opus numbers, together wilh many 
re AEN , but equally meritorious stu Mr, Liebling’ i ul work has been of the most exact and painstaking character 
sess ero the teclinical and interpretative sides: the annotations are of real practical value and musical, inte The three 
frlimes, which are carefully and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progressive order, range in difficulty from the 
| early second (Ollie eget Y Ate dueailiand hamiastery ot muslealexnrcadion aretnily remanleables. tie was most Goltime 
; Eee ee eee comitition is to present his very best studies in attractive and convenient form for 
nous Wileee The success of this work. has been of the most flattering character. Its the best work of the Kind ever offered, 
| Fen er ie eene oatifully engraved special plates and substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 
| 9 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 
(Continued from page 93) 

so on, You will yery easily manage (when I say 
you, IT mean everybody ; all those who are willing to 
take the trouble) to retain in the memory and in the 
fingers, pieces that you play only once a month, and 
even less frequently, provided you have proceeded pro- 
sressively by gradually distancing the repetition to 
six, eight, ten and fifteen ays. relatively to the 
order in which the aforesaid pieces have been learned, 
and then every two months, three months, 


Music is a matter 


pertaining to the ear, more so 
than many persons se 


em to realize, if one can judge 
by the little importance they seem to place upon 
availing themselyes of opportunities to listen to the 
best models. Great artists come, give their concerts, 
and go, and it seems as if the majority of musi¢ 
students—those who would be expected to be the most 
anxious to hear the concerts—ixnore them almost 
completely. Musicianship is not altogether a matter 
— but of listening to musie as well. Many 
ei apie les have classes in listening. This is 4 
nos excellent plan, and one that private teachers 
bigest do well to imitate. The Rounp Tasie has 
a ge age Lelah Grace Nicholas, outlining a plan 
ao. Classes, and which our readers will take 

Special interest in, It is as follows: 
mts | feature of class work for pupils, older 
Ser, is a “Critique Class,” Possessing some of 


the chara risti A . . i 
ee En etlatics of a recital, it is yet quite dis- 


m the recital idea, 
The pupils may 
program, and ma; 


be prepared to play as for a public 
i z Y expect to be called upon at any 
the day will — ee in the class demonstration for 
Piece or etude ender his selection twice. Before the 
should explair 1s played for the first time, the teacher 
receive, “The F me Sort of “hearing she wishes it te 
fone teewia pupils must listen for phrasing, rhythm, 
diminuendo, ana. Palancing of the parts, erescendo, 
expression 2 ae all the sradations and variations © 
Playing waving: end and arm position and all the 
bupil-andience ents are to he noted carefully by the 

ce. After the sclection h been played 


through onee, © each o Ss 
es give each of {1 0 ; : 
a le hearers 
Seay rers the opport 


of telling wh 


in ARS wanes in his opinion, the best points 
touch, the pi Just listened to, whether the 
ing, or the rhy 
Before playing the ne Thsthm, ete, 


: the 
the Dupil-performoer 


Self-criticism, Prob 
this or that point, 


Mposition the second time 
may be allowed a little time for 
“bly he has been trained upon 
times innumerable ae reminded of this or that fault 
never before iia ‘i by his. painstaking teacher, but 
vealed to him, and ne Utficiencies been so plainly Te 
A perspective of iis ever before has he gained so clear 
his vision from th Own work as that which illumines 
Students, On 4 te Kindly criticisms of his fellow- 
that the pupil aoe rendition, I would suggest 
of each new Thee “Phrase ae the beginning 
increases eradually 3 Crescendo,” when the musi¢ 
zando,” ete, when ae force ; “Rallentando,” “Sfor 
of expre: . Playing seems to indicate that 

Ssion have been used in the score- 

iation of the same plan 


Another 
is for 


OxXE to 4d * 
examples of gim ©o all the playing, selecting 
es Diss cereieees playing, 
rhythm. Giving tn, Stuction, and with well-marked 


© pupils no hint 


i as to the meter of 
it may be play: 


5 ed with false accents. 

: IS Wrong wi i 

the gee mle apne Will soon be discovered by 

placing the accents ito ad Me els eet 

a rhythm and ste ‘teed ane 
The same ide: : 


the ©omposition, 
That Something 


ae és au May " 5 

ie 2 feeling foy 2 used with regard to develop- 
laying <oeas Xpressior 

Playing with false ana ay! the teacher purposely 

class sugees exaggerated 


ng the Marks Me 
nee are needed to expression, which, in 
spirit of : a 
me of the Composition Sdleatea ale 

)£ course, one must a 


“xe = at fir: 5 si + 
FAnubles in Which the mere (NS? for illustration, 
intended hy ae 


ter : : 
- the composer aye {4 the interpretation 
ne More difficult seleeion: quite obvious, working 
and critical powerg o¢ °ns as the discriminating 
discretion, due ce of the pupils acs Clock saith 
the West ener an, combining, ag it a 78 Of 
Sort of ear than Wy ite recital idea se its 
division of clg we wae TEE ts ine not only 
enjoy, but an ‘nyaluni, i! Pupils wi oughly, 
truly musical ene nails ad th lelping thet oan 
cal crities i vers: and hinters ac ‘ i: 
‘es 1m the best sense of th ae wally ania mae 
© term, 


their opinion, 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 


Pupils of Miss Leonard. 


Galop Marche (2 pianos, 12 hds.), Lavign Litue 
Pp Kead; Littte Boy Biue, Eng Vink, 
Lichner; Autumn Days (4 hds.), Engel sy Ronuao, 
Haydn ; Leilow Jonquils (+ hds.), Jouauning ; Lannbauser 
Mareh (« ds.),  Wagnel Joyeux Ketour (4 hds), 


(4 hds.), Meimotte 
ni; Gondosieri, Nevin; Waltz tor left 
Waltz in A dat pian 
ienne, Wollenhaupt ; 
Wim. ‘fell (2 pianos, 8S hds. . 


Ringuet ; Butter Overture Sem 
mide (+ hds.), Ro: 
hand, Sd Foote 
Moszkows: Valse 
c hopin ; Uyerture, 


Dane 
), Petri 
Flower 


Salle tt 
; Over 


Galop Chromatique (4 hd 
yurka (-b hds.), Met 
aif de Bagdad (6 hd 


Pupils in the First, Second, Third and Fourth Grades of 
The Kroeger School of Music. 

Childuood’s Happiness, Kroeger ; On the Meadow, Lieh- 
ner; Little Darling Gavotte, Bohm ; Song of the Wood- 
: Melody in Rubins Cradle Seng, 
muring Br Lege Suttertli 
Chamii ae By 
Nevin ; Good Night, 
The Butterfly, Laval- 


Bolaced 


re ae ), You’ Weber : 
» Boieldieu, 


tude Mignone, Schuett ; 
s of the Lorest, Kroeger,’ 


in. 
» Fondey ; 


Grande Valse Bril- 


of the Rose, Durand; Silver 
” Hani ‘ba Gi Wollenhaupt ; 1D) vyening 
ae Grie The oolish Little Maiden 


Dreams, Br ‘own; Olama, Cones 
; The Rollicking Rovers, Remer 
eilman, 


‘Troyer j 


Pupils o. Miss Gleim, 
F of Mood, M: 
Sartorio; Danse Nor 


1 
- itches’ 


unfelder On the Me: 
Revel: té; Sche % Op. 64, The Mill, 
Jensen; The Fountain, Reynald; Paquerette, Beaumont : 
Sous La Feut Madrilena—Vantasie Espag: 
nole, Wachs ; 3 an Dance, Kro, n; Calm of 


rch Iongroi 


the Sea; Op. ®, Delioux. 
upils of G. N. Benson. 
‘ “Sonata in i One 33. (4 hd 
way, Danee Caprice, Op. oelling; The Fountain, 
. Bohm; Chiming Bells, Trojelli; Polka De Con- 
rice, Walker; In the Green Meadow, Merkel ; 
at Clock, Op. he Secret, Op. 
Piano, Voloni 
March Norm 
n; Ia ination Waltz, Wachs ; 
Alpine Glow, Idylle Op. 193, Oesten ; Sonata Pathetique, 
Op. 13, first movement, Beethoven Aes ig Riyulet, 
Caprice, Dorn; Impromptu, Op. 1 » Schubert } 
The Mill in the Black Forest, Op, 52 ea hds.),, Bilenbe 


Mae Pelton. 
niare (+ hds.), Gounod; Scherzino, Op. 64 
Handrock ; Cinderella's Wedding March, Lynes; 
Op. 100, No. 1 (6 hds.), Streabbog; In 
Measured Tread, Parlow; Shepherd's’ Song, Crosby 
Adams; Duet, Picnic in the Woods (4 hds.), Sartorio; 
Spindler; The Zephyrs, Wi ues Amazones 
Trumpet Flowers, sby Adams ; 
nettes, Crosby Adams; In the Green 


A. Diabelli; From Nor- 


The Blac 
19, Fontain 
Devotion, Geibel ; 
Language of lowers, Be! 


M 
No. 2, 
Pas Tedouble 


(6 hds.), Str 
Dance of the 


Meadow, Merkel: Vostillon d'Amour (4 hds.), Behr; La 
Grace, Sohm ¢ pteaer ee Landon ; Bu renritt (6 hds.), 
Spindler ; Lorraine (8 hds.}, + Gondola Song, 
Lohr; War March of Priests wae “Athalia,” Mendels- 
sohn ; Heimweh, Op. 117, Jungmann; Ntude, Op. 46, No. 

Polonaise in A major, Chopin; Country Dance 


eller; 
ae ), Nevin ; Innocence, Maxson; Scotch Poem, Op. 


, MacDowell ; Sweet Remembrance, Bendel ; Wed- 
ding Day, Grieg; In the Moonlight, Davies; Marche 
Pontificale (4 hds.), Gounod ; Valse, Op. 83, Durand ; 


Tu, No. 5 Raff; Isolée, Reverie for left hand 
na: Prelude, C Sharp minor, 
tiuschen, Sinding. 


Fabliau, O} 
alone, Re 
Fruhlings 
Pupils of Miss Belle Andriessen. 

‘i “eaey: aad (4 hds.), Sehuber 


Rachmaninoff ; 


BueeneoTie: Gurlitt ; 


i ina; Rustle of Spring, Sinding; Old War Song, 
7 Schersino, Moszkowski; Iaust Wal Gounod- » 
Lange; Vapillons Roses, Thomé Nonwmes n March, 
Grie} yragonaise, Massenet ; March, “Lenore” Symphony 
( Raf; Hungarian, MacDowell; The Butterfly, 
Lavallé ; Impromptu, Reinhold; Pea uae March, Grieg j 


Capricho 1, DaMotta; Pe e, “Chula,” 

Lorelei, Seeling ; Dance Caprite Grieg ; To a 
MacDowell; Indian Lodge, MacDowell; In- 

“Lohengrin” (G hds.), Wagner, 


23% 


Daniotta ; 
Wild Rose, 
iroduction, Act IT, 


of Luella Clark, Emery. 
2 pianos, 4 hds,), Boecherini; 
py Adams; Canzonettn, Ra 


Pupi 
Menuct 
hds.), Cr 


Barearolle (4 
ymond Overture, 


Thomas: Spanish Dunce (4 hds.), Mo Ow: Ripplin, 
Brook, Behr ; ees Valse (4 hds.), Gol La Pas 
‘ A ne Militaire (4 hd: Behr: IL 


V Iberti; Cupid's t Arrow, 
Metosh : Smith; Choeur des Chas seurs de 
Freisehiity, s.), Low; Largo, rxes” (4 hds.), 
Handel; La Coquette, Adrian Smith ;, Petite Chanson 
pAmour, Meyer-Helmund ; Serenade pianos) 
A La Bien Rondo! Tritt 


pinnos), -lohr; Ava pianos, S lh , Bach- 


Gounod. 


Pupite of Mis 
h at de. 
V 


Louise Fisher, 


. DOurville; La Bonsing: 
Pantasia, Mo: . 

» Wublau; B: 
Marcia alla 1 
Muarmuring Spring, 
(6 hds.), Rummel; 
wuitelle, Pieezonka ; 


Ronde a en forme 


Spindler ¢ n 
th Nocturne, _Lesehetiaky 


Second 


Polka de Concert, Bartlett; Valse Brittinte, Volpe: Tm 

promptu, Reinhold ; Concertst I minor, Op, 79 (2 

pianos), Weber 

> of Mande Le M ferman. 

B pita af HT i Op. No, 6 (4 hds.) 7 The 

Little Ov. 1 No. 1. Krogmann’: A Wee Story, 

Op. 10. . arth; Vesper Bells, Op. No. 7. Krox 
an: Cooling Dove, Op. 10 No. 2, Orth; The Sletgh 


mann ¢ 


op. 16, No. S, Ducelle; Whistling Boy. Op. 10, No. 


Ride, 


3, Orth; Queen of Drow pueene 

Le Soir’ (4 hds.), Low 

Webb; The ish 

ndy, Op. 2 
C 


Wa ters 
und 
a 


"Triiumen 
erZo (+ 
ighits 


Puppehens 

wv hispe hg 
Ingel ; Angen 
Eventide, Dield- 
Dream, be Chase, Op. 258, 
urantelle, Op, 46, Heller; Rondo Alla 
3, Burgmiiller, 


suung, 
house ; 

Spindler ; 1 
Turea, Op. 


© 
63, No. 


Pupils of Louis P. 
Vhilomel (4 he 
The Robins, Virgil ; 
Rathbun; Posthorn Sounds, 
The Little Drummer Bo. 
; Second Waltz, Godard 
s ; The Fountain, Bohm; 
Stade (Ariel), IL. FH. Watt; The Butte 
Katchen (2 pianos, 4 hds.), Behr, 


The 

Wooden Soldie 

Behr ; “Flying ‘Led can 

Krogmann ; Air de 
B 


Pupils of Mrs. J 

Sonatino in G, 
Dodolinette, Gounod ; 
Song and Mu 


B. Cook. 

Beethoven ; siterty-Go-Round, 
Funeral March of a Marionette, 

ette, Bach ; Minuett from E. flat 


Gade ; 


Mozart; Swedish Lullaby, Prelude, 
Momento 5 A h Dance, 
otte, B flat, Handel; Nachtstiicke, Op. 


o. 4, Schumann; La ‘Tendre Nanette, Cou perin ; 
2 ae in », Schumann; Humoresque, Op. 101, » v 
Jvorak. 


Pupils of Frederick 

Marche de Nuit, G 
Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 
mann; Playing Tag, Williams ; Rondo in 
Gondola, Bendel; \ Melodie, 3 
Dance, W. G. Smith ; A la bien-aimée, Schiitt ; Spinning 
Song of the Lorelei, Williams ; Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1, 


Chopin. 
Pupils of Albert Smith. 

Sonata in IF, Mo 3; Second Valse, B. Godard ; Melodie 
ist; Allegretto Vivace from Sonatina in D, 


siun Folk Song (Transcription), Blumenschein 5 


Williams. 
tschalk | Seart Dance, Chaminade ; 
Chopin’; Mazurka_in 


Etude, E Minor, Wollenhaupi Romance in FP, 
stein; At the Spinning Wheel, Mendelssohn ; + a 
Dance, Engelmann ;_ P' Raver from “Lohengrin” Wagner- 
Jaell; Albumblatt, Griitazmacher; Nocturne (4 hds), Jen- 


sen; Dance of the Dr nas MacDowell. 


John Proctor 
Burgmiille 


Pupil of 
5 


Mill: 
Ba T 


yful. Rondo, Greene; Song 


of Marguerite, Ludovic; Lion du B: Gillett; Soire Mu- 
sicale, Delatield ; Cortege Japanao’ Tellier; La Zingana, 
Bohm; La Fontaine, Rohm; Fluttering Leaves Kolling; 


Melody of Love, Engelmann ; Chanson Russe. Smith; Am 


Stillen See, Pink; 2nd Valse, Godard; Seguidilla, Bohm ; 
To A Wild Rose, MeDowell; Spring’ Threnody, Strach? 
auer; Valse Poetique, Mills ; Sonata in A, Mozart; 


Polong 


se Militaire, Chopin. 


Pupils of Luther 


cademy School of Music. 
Apple Ble ; i 


Hngenann Mazurka, Chopin; Slum- 
ber Song, 1; Chanson Joyense, Ravina; Scart 
Panes Chaminade; ’ Hungarian Mareh, Berlioz! Valse 
Caprice, Byer; Nocturne, Bendel; Prelude, Chopin; 
Valse, Durand; La Lisonjera, Chaminade; Tarantella, 
Macfarren, 


No man can be absolutely original, for he must ex- 
press himself in the terms of art, and it‘ has taken 
generation after generation to build up music, so 
that before the young composer can be said to be 
sufficiently cultured to compose he must have assimi- 
lated all that has gone before. This is the more easy, 
as there are always great modern composers, who in- 
fluence the young musician, and these great modern 
sers represent in themselves the art of musie as 
s gone.—Baughan. 


WHITE BREAD 


Trouble For People With Weak 
Intestinal Digestion, 


Makes 


A lady in a Wis. town employed a physician who 
instructed her not to eat white bread for two years. 
She tells the details of her sickness and she certainly 
was a sick woman. 

“Tn the year 1887 I gave out from overwork, and 
until 1901 I remained an invalid in bed a great part 
of the time. Tad different doctors but nothing seemed 
to help. I suffered from cerebro-spinal congestion, 
female trouble and serious stomach and bowel trouble. 
My husband called a new doctor and after having gone 
without any food for 10 days the doctor ordered 
Grape-Nuis for me. I could eat the new food from 
the very first mouthful. The doctor kept me on Grape- 
Nuts and the only medicine was a little glycerine to 
heal the alimentary canal. 

“When T was up again Doctor told me to eat Grape- 
Nuts twice a day and no white bread for two years. 

“and have gained in strength 


I got well in good time and 
so T can do my own work again. 

“My brain has been helped so much, and T know 
that the Grape-Nuts food did this, too. I found | 
had been made ill because T was not fed right, that is 
T did not properly digest white bread and some other 
food I tried to live on. 

“T have never been without Grape-Nuts food since 
and ent if every day. You may publish this letter if 
you like so it will help someone else Name given hy 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, Get the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC 


the study of music. 
926 Students last year. 
Faculty of 30 specialists. 


i vocalions, 
Large 3-manual Roosevelt pipe organ, two 


able for organ students. 
125 pianos. 


s unusual ai 
THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC offer: 


dvantages for 


and 1o pedal organs avail- 


jal life. 
Ss j its intellectual and socia’ 
P nt o i d enjoys its inte’ 
: 4 ment of Oberlin College, an i ‘ ao 
aoa foe Aasengtice catalogue and musical year-book. Add 


Solos in Sheet Form 


Anthems in Octavo Form 


OHIO. 
CHARLES W, Morrison, DirecTor, OBERLIN, U. 
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SOME ADVICE TO PIANO PLAYERS. 


BY ALFRED H. TMAUSRATH. 


Use your brains more than Soe eae somites 
Ni til you know every detai a 
ole a play it in publie. Your hearers; ee 
you are honest and sane enough to sive it x eer 
If you play Beethoven don’t get him mixed j 
yourself, There is only one Beethoven, you ee 
7 Technic is a tool. Don’t sit down and everloseing 
sharpen that tool; use it, and use it with res ee A 
Endeavor to get at the composer's idea, not eke 
it; just so deep and no deeper, lest you go eee 
your own depth in the endeavor to delve beyond ae 
Tf the damper pedal were tied to the ears of certai: 
performers we should have less confusion and TORE 
music; some ears seem to require a great deal of tug: 
ging to wake them up. 


The best rule for the use of the pedal is: when in 
doubt leave it out. 


True technic begins at the brain and ends at the 
finger tips; not the reverse. 
‘ 7 e 
Don’t hammer the viano with your fingers. On 
set of hammers will suffice for the instrument. 


Spend more time on your piano than on your forte. 
It is harder to hold back than to let go. 


‘a 


Queries for answer in this department should be ae 
eral in character, otherwise they will not ahs 3 
tention here. ‘The should have full name and adi weet 
a8 sometimes it is necessary to reply by mail to on 
inquirer. ‘This column is prepared about a month 
advance of publication. 
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STUDENT ‘TeactER,—t1 Should first recommend sending 
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Bee ae , fre under Wuerst and Kiel in 
Berlin, (5 he obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Lucca, cay In the same year he accompanied Pauline 
beens see mustegConeert tour “In 1878 he 
apecame director of q Music-soc:ety in Strassburg. where 
ner he eas conductor at the town theatre and professor 
at the Conservatory, “Ve iso taught at the M.uscow 
Conservatory. In 1835 he aecepte t 
teacher at. Golos pte 
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A_ Miniature 


Grand_Piano 


DOLCEOL 


Played with 
keys like a piano 


and having a similar action. 


The DOLCEOLA is the only musical in- 
strument ever invented that has been demanded 
and sold in nearly every country upon the globe, 


the first year it was on the market. . 
It is endorsed by leading musicians every- 
where, as well as by the nobility of Europe. 


ft York:—“Icon- 
From a Musical Authority of New ¥ 
sider it an instrument of great merit. It will be of great 


assistance in preparing beginners for the piano.” Albert 


Gerard-Thiers. r 
ii ee II, 3 
Chas. K. Harris, author of Ales pal laa 


% i ing it without 
My children are learning area 


i f Isenberg Darmst : ] 
a or ee ike Dolceola, ‘and am delighted with i 


The Dolceola, with its four full octaves, em- 
bodies the exquisite tone value of two guitars 
and two mandolins. _ Its action, while nya 
that of the piano, is quicker and ies ae s 
permitting effects impossible with ie : 
strument. Any class of music can by playe 
Music lovers are delighted with it. You mus 


have one. 
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that are likely to be in the pupil's repertory at one 
time or another, thus facilitating their acquirement when 
the time comes to study the pieces. ‘Ihe title of this col- 
lection is “From Bach to Chopin.” 


—The two works which aroused most interest 
cent Birmingham (Eng.) $ re Hol- 
The Bells,” after Edgar Poe, and Granville 
Bantock’s “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam. Both works 
are for soli, chorus and orchestra. Short biographies of 
these composers follow. _Josef Holbrooke was_ born at 
Croydon, a suburb of London, July 6th, 1878. He studied 
at the Royal Academy of Music. lis chief teachers were 
Irrederick Corder in composition and I*rederick Westlake 
in piano playing. His first important work to be per- 
formed was a symphonic poem, “The Raven,’ after Poe, 
played at the al Palace Concerts in 1900. There 
followed a series “Ode to Victory” (Byron), “The Skele- 
ton in Armor” (Longfellow), ‘“Illalume” (Poe), played 
at a London symphony concert November 26, 1904; 
“Queen Mab,” Leeds Vestival (1904), and “The Masque oL 
Red Death” (Poe). Among other works are fantastic 
variations for orchestra on the popular tunes, ‘Ihree 
Blind Mice,” “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and “Auld 
Lang Syne.” He has written much chamber music, 
pieces for pianforte and songs. “The Bells,” although 
sometimes incoherent and turgid,. possesses moments of 
interest, and is a work of genuine, if sometimes crude, 
inventiveness. 

Granville Bantock was born in London, August 7th, 
1868. He intended at first to enter the Indian Civit 
Service, but his absorption in music became too strong, 
and he entered the Royal Academy of Music in 1889, as a 
pupil of Mr. Frederick Corder. While still a stident 
the following works were played at Academy concerts: 
Overture ‘The Fire Worshippers;” ballet ‘suite from 
“Rameses I1;” ‘Wulstan” scene for baritone and or- 
chestra; “Cedmar,” one-act opera. From 1895 to 1896 
he was proprietor and editor of “The New Quarterly 
Musical Review,” and also ecnductor of musical comedies. 
In 1896 he gave 9 concert of works by unknown Englisn 
composers of talent. After conducting a revival of 
French plays, including the pantomime with musie, “J,’En- 
fant Prodigue.”’ he was appointed in 1897 musical direct- 
or of “The Tower,’ New Brighton, where he accom- 
plished much in behalf of British music. In 1898 he 
founded the New Brighton Choral Society, and became 
conductor of the Runcorn Philharmonic Society. In 
1890 he conducted a concert of British music at Ant- 
werp. _Included in the program was his symphonic poem 
“Jaga-Naut,” one of a projected series of ‘twenty-four on 
subjects taken from Southey’s Curse of Kehama. In 
this year he was appointed principal of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute School of Music. In 1901 he gaye 
another concert of English music in Antwerp; in the 
following year he succeeded Mr. H. J. Wood as conductor 
of the Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society and also 
of the Birmingham Amateur Orchestral Society." As a 
composer Mr. Bantock has a_predilection for Orientat 
subjects. _He writes well for the ultra-modern orchestra. 


hristus,” festival sym. 
dramatic cantata in 
one-act opera; “The Pearl of 
“Wulstan” scene for baritone and 


six scenes; ‘Caedma 
Iran,” one-act opera 


orchestra; “The Time Spirit.” rhapsody for chorus and 
orchestra; {Thorwenda’s_ Dream” for recitation with 
orchestra; Songs of the Hast, six song albums (Arabia, 
Japan, Egypt, Persia, India, China) ; Tone Poems for 
Orchestra, Nos. 1 to 7; “Thalaba, the Destroyer,’ 


“Dante,” “Fifine at the Fair.” “Hudibras,” “The Witch 
of Atlas,” “Lalla Rookh,” “The Great God Pan:" Sym- 
phony overtures, “Saul.” “Cain.” “Belshazzar ;” Variations 
“Helena,” Suites “English Scenes,” “Russian § 
Two Oriental Scenes, “Processional,” “Jaga-Naut ;” Over- 
tures to an unfinished opera, “Eugene Aram.” Among the 
instrumental works are a string quartet in C@ minor. 
Serenade for Four Horns, Wlegiae Poem for violoncello 
and orchestra, piano pieces and an Egyptian ballet. 
Other vocal works, “Rameses II,” a five-act drama, words 
as well as music by Bantock; a mass in B flat, an anthem, 
Cavalier Tunes fer males voices, part songs. ete. 

Mr. Bantock's latest songs are music for the “Ghazals” 
of Hafiz, te the Browning Lyrics “Ferishta’s Fancies’* 
and for some “Sappho” fragments. 


A, L. B.—Iv seems fair to say that a great number of 
teachers of sight singing, to-day, use the syllable ti for 
the seventh of the major scale, instead of si, which was 
formerly and for many years, in use. he latter is now 
generally used for sharp sol, as it occurs in the minor 
scale. here was always confusion between sharp sol, 
si or sce as it was sometimes called, and si for the 
seventh of the major scale. ‘There is variation in this 
matter in certain school music series, and the following 
series of syllables, in, chromatic succession are used: 
Ascending, do, di, re, ri, mi, fa, fi, sol, sil, la, li, si, do 
descending, do, si, se, Ta, le, sol, sel, fa, mt, me, re, + 
do; it is understood that the pronunciation of the vow- 
els a, ¢, t, is according to the Italian language. The 
American Book Co. and the Silver, Burdett & @o., pub- 
lications use ti, for the seventh of the major scale, si for 
sharp five; Ginn & Co's books use si for the seventh, sil 


for sharp five. 


Sistpr A.—1. MapamMp JoHANNA Gapskr declared, in 
an interview, that she was born in Stettin, Germany 
(Others say, that she was born at Auklam, in Pomerania, 
June 15, 2. Her father was a government official 
for man in the Post Office service. When a little 


gir] at school, her yoice attracted so much attention, 
that a y insisted that her voice be trained, 
nine yea ze she began to study with Frau Shride 
Bhaloup! : first. appearance in 


ith instant succe In 1889 
the director of the Choral 


two or three § 
she went to B 
Opera, heard her 
Gadski sar 

and ee great snecess was in America in the season 
of 1894 when she appeared with Damrosch in Wagnerian 
roles. Wor several years she sang in America, also add- 
ing to her reper y the opera of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
ana,” “The Huguenots,” and “Aida,” in addition to her 
roles of Senta in “The Flying Dutchman,” Elizabeth, in 
“Mannhiuser,’ as Bsa in “Lohengrin, and Brunnhilde 
in “The Ring of the Nibelungs.” In 1899 she sang a 
the Covent Garden in London, and also at Bayreuth, the 
same year. During the past season, she made a concert 
tour of the United States. Madame Gadski is said to be 
very domestic in her tastes. an accomplished cook, fond 


of needlework, especially embroidery, 


2. Marcato, an emphatic staccato, a touch best accom- 
plished by raising the hand smartly upward from the 
wrist. Portamento, a clinging, elastic touch, half stac- 
cato, and half legato, made with a yielding wrist, the 
notes slightly staccato yet somewhat connected. For an 
example of the ‘mer, see No. 6 of Beethoven's 32 
Variations in C minor; for a_specimer of the latter see 
Shepin's familiar Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, bars 8, 10, 12 
and 20. 


Iv “IL Trovatore” two men of different station and char- 
acter woo Leonore, Countess of Sergaste. One is Count 
Luna, the other a minstrel, Manrico, believed to be the 
son of Azucena, a Gypsy. Azucena has vowed revenge on 
Count Luna because his father had had her mother burned 
alive as a sorceress to punish the father. She took away 
one of his children. Count Luna and Manrico clash bé- 
neath the Countess’ windows, fighting a duel in which 
Manrico is wounded. Azucena, nursing Manrico, tells 
him of her mother's fate, and confesses having kidnaped 
the Count's son. But in her despair her mother threw 
her own child into the flames, whereas the Count's son 
lived. Later Manrico hears that Leonore is about to 
take the veil, and rushes away to save her. Count Luna 
arrives for the same purpose at the same time. Manrico 
iiberates the Countess with his companion’s aid, and 
Count Luna curses him. Leonore becomes Manrico’s wife. 
Later the Count’s soldiers capture Azucena, whom they 
recognize as the gypsy’s child supposed to be burnt. She 
denies all knowledge of the Count’s lost brother, and as 
the Count hears that his successful rival is her son, he 
orders her to be burnt. Ruiz, Manrico’s friend, brings 
this news. Manrico tries to rescue her, but is caught and 
condemned to die. Leonore offers herself to the Count as 
a price for the freedom of the captives, but to be true to 
her lover she takes poison. The Count, perceiving that 
he had been deceived, orders Manrico’s death. After the 
execution Azucena tells the Count that Manrico was his 
brother. , 


In “Martha” Lady Harriet Durham, tired of court life, 
visits the Fair at Richmond, with her confidant, Nancy, 
In disguise as peasant girls. Lord Tristan, Hovelessly, 
enamored of Lady Harriet, acts as their escort, thoug! 
unwillingly. They join the servant girls secking employ- 
ment and are hired by a tenant, Plunkett, and his foster 
brother Lionel. The ladies agree to be servants for a 
year, thinking it a joke, but the sheriff holds them to 
their bargain, and they follow their masters known as 
“Martha” and “Julia.” They all set to work and show 
their ignorance of housework. Plunkett helps them out, 
falling in love with Nancy (Julia), but Lionel declares 
his love to Lady Harriet (Martha). ' She is not willing to 
accept a country squire and wounds him by her mockery. 
Plunkett secks ‘to offer himself to Nancy ‘but they both 
escape. Lord Tristan comes to their rescue, and earries 
them off, pursued in vain by the tenants. Plunkett swears 
to punish them; Lionel becomes very despondent. Later 
at a court-hunt they recognize their former servants in 
two of the lady hunters. They assert their rights to 
take them away, but when Lionel tells the story to the 
Court he is pronounced insane, and Lord 7 nm sends 
him to prison. Lionel gives a ring to Plunkett, asking 
him to show it to the Queen, his dying father having 
told him that the ring would’ protect him from all in. 
jury, Lady Harriet feels remorse for [Lionel's harsh 
treatment and visits him in prison. She has carried the 
ring to the Queen and he has been identified as Lord 
Derby's son, once banished from Court, whose innocence 
has been in the meantime established. ’ The proud Lady 
Harriet offers her heart and hand to Lionel, who refuses, 
thinking he is the victim of a joke. Lady Harriet re. 
solves to win him. She disguises herself and Nancy once 
more in peasant costume, they visit the Pair at Richmond 
again. Lionel is brought there by his friend Plunkett. 
When he sees “Martha” promising to renounce splendors 
and live for him, he succumbs and marries her, his title 
ond possessions being restored to him. Plunkett obtains 
the hand of “Julia,” the confidant—Naney, in disguise. 

An admirably convenient book containing the plots of 
all celebrated operas is “The Standard Opera Glass," by 
Charles Annesley, or “The Standard Operas,” by Upton, 
Bout books can be obtained from the publishers of Trp 

TUDE. 


Aida 1s pronounced in three syllables, Ah-ee-dah, the ac 
cent on the second, 


A DOCTOR'S SLEEP. 


Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee. 


Many persons do not realize that a bad stomach wil, 
cause Insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient and re. 
spectable form of stimulation, few realize that the 
drug—caffeine—contained in coffee and tea is one of 
the principal causes of dyspepsia and neryous troubles, 

Without their usual portion of coffee or tea, the 
caffeine topers are nervous, irritable and fretful. 
That's the way with a whiskey drinker, He has got 
to have his dram “to settle his nerves”—habit, 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if you want 
to try it, because Postum—well boiled according to di- 
rections—gives a gentle but natural support to the 
nerves and does not contain any drug—nothing but 
food. 

Phy 
writes: 

“T have cured myself of a long-standing case of 
Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving off coffee 
Postum Food Coffee,” says the doctor, 

“T also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which T’'ve been 
an utter stranger for 20 years, 

“Tn treating Dyspey in its various types I find 
little trouble when T can induce patients to quit coffee 
and adopt Postum.” The Dr, is right and “there's 
reason. 
ville,” 


ians know this to be true, as one from Ga. 


and using 


a 
Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
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SOHMER | 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue’ mailed on 
application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASS¢S ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


i SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms. Cor. Sth Ave. 22d St., NEW YORK 


JAMAICA 


Best reached by one of the perfectly equipped 
“Admirals,” the Twin Screw U. S. Mail Steam- 
shivs of the 


United Fruit Company 


They afford the most delightful ocean trip of 
the winter months. Twenty-four hours after 
leaving, youare in the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream. Hotel accommodations in Jamaica 
satisfy every desire. 

Weekly Sailings from Boston and Phila- 


delphia 
One Way, $40.00 


Round Trip, $75.00 
Steamers “Brookline” and “Barnstable” 
weekly from Baltimore: 

Round Trip, $60.00 One Way, $35.00 


Rates include meals and stateroom berth 


**A HAPPY MONTH IN JAMAICA’? 
is a fascinating booklet we send 
on request. Address 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


104 E, Pratt St., Baltimore 
N, Wharves, Philadelphia 
821 St, Charles St, New Orleans, or 


- F, S. JOPP, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Long Wharf, Boston. 
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Three Manual Tracker Organ (Jardine) 


Address 
LYON & HEALY PIPE ORGAN WORKS, Battle Creek. Mich, 


66 CAPALINO” sisaadisi 


A little gem for a piano solo, and a good piece 
for teaching purposes. Sample copy, 20 cents 


w. G.BSTLE, P.0. Box 54 Duncans. 


, B.C., Can. 
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THE ETUDE 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON OUR MUSIC 
PAGES, 


Goop players in general and lovers of Russian 
music in particular will appreciate the Second 
Gavotte by Sapelinikofi included among the music in 
this issue. It is one of the best pieces of this class 
that we have seen from the pen of any modern com- 
poser, a typical concert gavotte, striking, tuneful and 
full of color. From the technical standpoint it fur- 
nishes material for practice in modern chovd-playing, 
passage-work and dynami Another Russian 
composer, Tchaikovsky, is represented by a clever 
transcription of his famous Barearolle, “June,” 
so arranged as to render it available for the 
eabinet organ, also bringing it within reach of piano 
students not sufficiently advanced for, the original. 
The beautiful melody loses nothing in the transcrip- 
tion, and the original harmonies have been preserved 
as far as possible. ‘Lovers’ Quarrel,” by Quiros, is 
the work of a young Cuban composer, showing slight 
traces of Spanish influence in rhythm and coloring. 
It is a tasteful and melodious drawing-room piece, 
demanding a good singing tone, an expressive rendi- 
tion and the employment of various touches. 

Another useful drawing-room piece will be found in 
the “Valse Episode,’ by C. W. Kern. It represents 
this popular composer in his best vein. It is 
to be executed in the manner of the modern French 
waltz, in a rather capricious manner, with light, bril- 
liant touch in the running passages. The melody of 
the trio must be well brought out, the ornamental 
passages slightly subdued, furnishing a dainty har- 
monic background. ‘True Friendship,” by Mero, the 
four-hand piece, is a rollicking march movement, solid 
and well balanced, which should be played with dash 
and abandon, with crisp touch and sharp accentua- 
tion. The counter-melodies assigned to the Secondo 
player must stand out well. 

There are three easy teaching pieces. The easiest 
of these, “Marly Morn,” by Lindsay, is a very useful 
and taking little number, having both hands in the 
treble clef. his piece may be used with very young 
pupils. “The Juggler,” by Pendleton, is a character- 
istic little polka movement, one of a set entitled 
“Marionette Carnival Sketches.” It will afford good 
practice in finger work and in style. D6ring’s “Two 
Hearts—One Thought” is a melodious mazurka move- 
ment, nicely harmonized, by a famous modern piano 
teacher. “Winter Tales” is a splendid arrangement of 
a beautiful melody by Czibulka. 


HOME NOTES. 


Mr. F. R. Wenr gave his 30th organ recital in Trinity 
Church, Staunton, . January 4th. The choir of the 
church ‘sang, Mendelssohn's cantata “Hear My Prayer. 


Mr. H. L, Yerrincron gave the 2Gth annual organ re- 
cital in the First Congregational Church of Norwich, 
Conn., January 1st. 


Tun Broap Srreer Conservatory or Music, Philadel- 
phia, Gilbert R. Combs, director, has opened a branch 
school at 1712 Chestnut street. ' 


Four CHamBer Music concerts are a feature of the 
Los Angeles m 1 season, given by Mr, Fordyce 
Hunter, pianist, and Mr, Wrederick Grover, violinist. The 
dates were December 15th and 29th, January 12th and 


Mr. Frepericx N, Suackiey completed, in December, 
ten years of service in the Church of the Ascension, 
Boston. A special musical service by an enlarged choir 
was held to celebrate the occasion. 


Mr. Carnes WB. Warr, of Chicago, has made a num- 
ber of dates for his “Nevin” recital. 


THr ORATORIO CHorRUS of Wooster University, Ohio, 
Mr. J. Lawrence Erb, director, gave Handel's “Messiah,” 
December 11th. ‘fhe chorus contains about 120 mem- 
bers, 

Tun Crom of Packer Memorial Church, Uehigh Uni- 
onductor, gave, on December 11th 

FH r ssa_Papae Marceelli,”’ which was 
first rendered June 19th, 1565, 


Tur twentieth free organ concert at the City Conyen- 
tion Hall, Buffalo, N. ¥., was given by Mr. Herve D. 
Wilkins, of Rochester, Decembe yth. This or; 
built for the Lemple of Music, at the Pan-Amer: 
position. 


A Coneprr by members of the faculty of the American 
r OF Music. Chicago, Mr, John J. Hattstaedt, 
fiven December Ith, Pitty members of the 
nestra, under Adolph Weidig, conductor, 


Tuy CuntstMAs music at the evening service In First 
Baptist. Church, Philadelphia, Mr, Frederick Maxson, 
organist, consisted of Sulllvan’s oratorio, “Che Light of 


the Wor! 
Mr, V D. Arwvstrone, Alton, Ill, gave a lecture, 
with illustrations, December 14th, at Shurtleff College, on 


the subject, “he Tone World.” 


fue Zom~pnen Wamiry, of Stockton, Cal, is doing 
much in tae way of chamber music in that city, 
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Two Hunprep boys and girls, thirteen to fifteen years 
of age, assisted in the prouuction of VPierne’s oratorio, 
“The Children’s Crusade,” which was given in New York 
City in December by the Oratorio Society, under ‘the 
direction of Frank Damrosch. The children’s chorus was 
quite a feature of the oratorio. 
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HERE IS A CHANCE TO GET 


‘A $2 Cook-book for 60 cents 


A new, original, up-to-date cook-book prepared especially by a trained 
expert in modern methods of cooking. 
It is a complete cook-book, from the fors-d’oeavres to after-dinner coffee, 
with sixty fortifying soups, fifty sauces for meats and vegetables, fifty 
or more salads, forty-one recipes for the chafing dish, besides innumerable 
rules for meat, fish, vegetables, bread, cake, pastry, and invalid cookery. 
It has twenty fine colored plates showing how dishes should look when 
served in an appetizing manner. It tells the value of foods, how to 
market, the butler’s duties, and how to serve luncheons and dinners, 
formal and informal. ‘There are 
many hundred of simple, whole- 
some, and inexpensive dishes. 
For SIXTY CENTS we will 
send this 380-page book post- 
paid, well printed on excep- 
tionally good paper, strongly 
bound in linen, and ina stout 
box. ff ,you cannot send 
money order, send us stamps. 
For sale also by all Booksell- 
ers and Newsdealers et 60c. 
‘The Lowney Company stands 
squarely back of this offer,” . 
It is not the usual advertise- 
ment of a manufacturer of 
his own goods. You geta 
bargain and we get a little 
publicity. If you are not 
pleased return it and get 
your money back. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Cocoa, Chocolate Bonbons 
DEPARTMENT T, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Work Indispensable to Every Musician 


HISTORY 


Vy LOjS3 (0) 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
660 Pages By W. J. BALTZELL Brought up to 1906 
THE STANDARD TEXT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 
COMPREHENSIVE CONCISE PRACTICAL 


Contributed Chapters by Dr. II. A. Clarke, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Clarence @ 
Hamilton, Wellesley College; Mr. Arthur L. Judson, Denison University; Mr. E. B. ill and 
Mr. Arthur Elson, Boston ; Mr. F.$. Law and Mr. Preston Ware Orem, Philadelphia teachers and 
writers of experience and authority on subjects connected with the history of music. 


PEDAGOGIC FEATURES OF GREAT VALUE TO 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS ARE 


RICE $1.75 Subject to a Uberal Arrangement in, lessons of moderate length, two 
F 9 seiReaslouell diceoai por week during the sehool sear. 

: Suzgestions for independent work senalig 
‘Tho plan. of the book centers attention upon the pupils. Benson Havers ual tending By, 
evade nusie, every great master being placed 
eyo tig to lis contribution to the art and his in- 


WJ BALTZELL 


ew helps and subject outlines. 
ons at the end of each lesson. 


fluence on subsequent development, the aim being Reference lists of more exhaustive works. 
fluenvesent an accurate and faithful record of the Tees 
fact ential to good unde anding of the growth Many illustrations 
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ATTRACTIVE SONGS 


Three Little Chestnuts, - - - N. Clifford Page .40 


Three Little Chestnuts, Male Quartet. N. Clifford Page .. 
Poor ° -zz Cat = Jessie Moore |! 

cre :- Sod? - - Rerington Fairlamb | 
Fair Olivia. ‘Quartet ixed voices.) (Who is 


Sylvia?) - - - -_- - -_ Franz Schubert ./ 
Arranged by Henry Widmer 


SONGS AND PIANO PIECES 


By CARO ROMA 


SONGS 
A Little While ee 
Let Not Your Hearts Be Troubled 
Thinking of Thee - - - - 
An Old-Fashioned Garden . 
Don’t You Mind it Honey -  - 
I Will Come Back to You - - 
PIANO | 
At Twilight’ - - .40 | Powder and Patches . 
Black Butterflies The Duet - - = « 
Cathedral Echoes The Bells Cae 


Send for Complete List. Liberal Discounts Allowed. 


Ty Fok sate by —— THETEMPLE MUSIC CO. 


THEO. PRESSER 
and all Music Dealers 110 West 40th St., New York 


Central School g '='= nae 
of Piano Tuning & etly a Corre. 


spondence School 


Has attained the highest success of any school ten 

per cent, of students become expert professional tui 

Graduates. ev I 

. No ‘grafts’ or worth- 

ut thorough and practical 

m with competent personal su- 

guaranteeing success to any- 

a musical ear, without which, 

of course, no one can succeed in piano 
tuning. 

Tothe NEW SYSTEM OF 
TEMPERMENT 
copyrighted and taught only by us, we 
attribute our unaminous success.’ By 
no means negléct getting our free pros- 


pectus if interested in acquiring the 
best profession of the day. 


3. FISCHER, PRINCIPAL 


Boston School of Piano Tuning 


E have a constant demand for our graduates from 
W dealers throughout the entire country. Complete 
information given in our free illustrated catalog. 
CHAS. P. DOLAN, Director, Formerly Head Concert Tuner for 
Chickering & Sons, 837 B Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


You will be delighted with a copy of the new and 
fascinating melody 


TWILIGHT MURMURINGS 


Piano Solo by H. SCHULTZ 
An interesting composition for teachers 


Send thirteen two-cent stamps and receive this solo by 
return mail 


EBERLE MUSIC CO. 86F¥AL0/ NEW YORK 


PALMER’S PIANO PRIMER 


PROMINENT Piano Players Prefer Palmer's Piano Primer. 
It is Progressively Plan’d. Practical Pianists Pronounce it 
Peerless, Perfect. Pupils Peruse it with Pleasureand Profit. 
396,000 Published Proves Popularity. Price, Paper covers, 
60 Pennies. —_ Please Purchase Promptly. 


ALMER’S PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY 
P of 3,150 Musical Terms and Abbreviations, to which is 
added PALMER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, giving 
the names of 2,500 musicians, with pronunciations, nation- 
blities, specialties, dates of birth, etc. The two dictionaries 
in one neat pocket volume, 30c. 
If your music dealer does not keep them, send to 


H.R. PALMER Lock Box 1841, New York City 


The Art Melodious 


OBSERVATIONS OF A MUSICIAN 


By Louis Lombard 
—— PRICE, $1.00 


‘en to musteal persous series of clever, incisive, clear- 
subjects of value to teachers, players, 

‘A work of this ust the 
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THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnu 


IT--TEACHING PIECES--II 


New, Melodious, Easy. ® %,"48" 


A Charming Set of Pieces for 
Recreation and Study 


ON APPROVAL ! Any or all will be 


sent on approval. 


The following measures are reproduced 
from the beautiful little Waltz en- 
titled ‘‘VALLEY CHAPEL” 


; === =! = = === 
DF oAa at a 3 
Sel a 
‘i a L = pat ‘aati 
Gee ee oe me eal 
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a thematic catalog, showing the 

FREF! character of each of these pieces, 
@ will be sent upon re-eipt of request, 

or the music will be sent on approval 


Supplication, a prayer»... 2 + + + + + 50 
Valley Chapel, waltz. ......... .80¢ 
Thoughtful Moments, reverie. . . . . . .50¢ 
United Hearts, march... .. ~~. + + -40€ 
Fairy Whispers .......-.++- + -40€ 
Little Traveler, march... ....+ + + 40€ 
Whispering Hope, waltz aa seen 6 HOC: 
Happy Thoughts, waltz ....... + .40¢ 
Gentle Shepherd, waltz : . 

Evening Hymn, romance... .... + -35€ 


Ferny Dell, mazurka. . . . «6s es + « 
Waltz of the Brownies by W. M. McClure . 40¢ 


SPECIAL Any one of the above, 20c « 


Any five of the above, 75¢ 
PRICE.... All of the above, $1.25 


J. W. denkins’ Sons Music Co. 


1013-15 Walnut St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Choir Leaders 


Send a Two Cent Stamp 


for postage ona sample copy of The New CHOIR MAGAZINE, 
Edited by F. W. Wonett. Each issue contains practical sug- 
gestions dictated by experience, organ information, significant 
service programs and helpful articles on all subjects pertaining 
to the music of the church; also 


Ten or More Pages of Church Music 


of standard quality, Published monthly. SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE 50 CENTS A YEAR. The music alone represents 
in value many times the cost of the magazine. It will help solve 
the problem of providing suitable new selections for the choir, 


831 Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Three Brilliant Piano Solos 
Introductory price, all three 


25 cents 


serlleht Reveds 2 Single copy, 10 cts. Stamps po. 
Moonlight on the Water 60 cepted. O01 ily three coples to the 
Phe Kiss March : same person at thia price. ¢ 3 + 
BEAUTIFUL SALON MU JOUN A, CEYDT, Pub. 
ARTISTIC TITLE D.SIGNS 127 N. Brondway, Baltimore, Md. 


Over 50,000 Copies Sold. 


“A MOTHER’S PRAYER” 
By I. B. ARENSTEIN, 
The favorite piano solo with Teachers and Students. 
Medium grade. 
SPECIAL 15 CENTS, POSTAGE PAID 
Complete stock of standard editions, Mail orders promptly filled. 
THEODORE LOHR, Publisher, 286 Grand St., New York, a 
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intention of buying an Aeolian, as he said there was 
no longer any music in the house, the piano never 


opened, and he missed musical refreshment. I was 


scandalized. What! One of those detested mechan- 
ical contrivances placed upon my piano, hammering 
along where my fingers ought to be? Never! 

But what should I do? I could no longer play 
anything from memory, neither did I seem able to mem- 
orize the simplest piece. When I sat down in front of 
the piano my fingers sought the wrong keys, and worse, 
hit them; the musical signs looked foreign to me; 
the sharps and flats left my head in a daze. 

But, I thought, where there is a will there is a way. 
I needed stimulating, so I invested in the most helpful 
set of music books I have ever seen, “Famous Com- 
posers and Their Music,” and read carefully through 
the six volumes of biography, some of it very dry. 
I nodded many a time over it, but a certain fire from 
the heaven-sent inspiration of these men communicated 
itself to me. ‘ 

I threw aside the cheap, fanciful collections of 
waltzes and polkas, which look so easy to do, but are 
dust and ashes to the musical taste. I vemembered 
my old professor. I imagined him at my side as I 
practiced; his irritability; bis grudging praises the 
calm finality with which he would say, “You may 
practise dis yet another week.” 
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-EstTEY ORGAN 


That’s why you want to listen. The music of.an 
Estey always compels attention and appreciation. 
It's the Organ you want if you are thinking of 
buying. Here are a few reasons why it's the 
Organ you want. - - - - - - 


Superior tone quality. 


Carefully and perfectly voiced reeds that keep in tune better than those 
of other Organs. 


Great durability. 
The long-established name and enviable reputation of the Manufacturers. 


The trifling cost as compared with the quality, which lasts through 
years. 

And the fact that in event of the purchaser desiring to dispose of the 
Organ at any time an Estey wil! bring a much higher price at 
second hand than an instrument of less celebrated make. 


Before buying elsewhere, write to us to know for how little you can get a 
really first-class Organ. " 
If you are thinking of buying a Pipe Organ for your Church, remember we 
are the largest builders of Pipe Organs in this country. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


BRATTLEBORO, V 


University of Music and Dramatic Art 
TUITION FREE. ENDOWED. 
The Musical Institution of the highest standing in Amer- 
ica,patterned after European Conservatories.giving the most 
thorough education in all branches of music. Faculty of 
Artists. The only aim of the ‘nstitution is results. Piano 
Department under the immed. ‘rstruction of Fraulein 
Marie von Unchuld. Patrons .,. de the most distin- 
guished citizens of America and abroad. Dormitory at- 
tached to the Institution. Number of pupils absolutely 
limited to 200. Third term begins Feb. 2,1907. Six 
months Post Graduate Course in Europe for graduates, 
Send for booklet. | MARIE VON UNCHULD. President, 
1347 L. St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


YOUR MUSIC IS TORN!!! 


It will take one minute to repair it by using 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING TAPE 


5-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 
roll of paper, 25c each, postpaid. 
Tf yournusic dealer does not carry it SEND TO 


Theo. Presser, Philadelphia, Pa., 


or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 624 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


“Far Training for Teacher and Pupil” 
The only work published that cultivates the har- 
monic sense from the beginning. 
lody writi: ial fea 4 z ii y 
TSAR eAoby Aetcbaaecciem: eee oS NEN 
LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Address C. A. ALCHIN 
2413 AUBURN AVE. - - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


The oldest, largest and best music school in the State. All 
branches of music taught. Send for handsomely illustrated 
catalogue to the 


BROTHERS EPSTEIN, Directors, N. W. Corner Taylor & Olive 


Pine Organs of Highest Grade 


ELECTRIC, TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
OR MECHANICAL ACTIONS 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


Emmons Howard - - Westfiela, Mass. 


THE KROEGER SCHOOL OF Music 
E. R. KROEGER, Director 


The Musical Art Bldg, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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AGO 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


‘University Professional School, for the com- 

A prehensive study of practical and theoretical 

music, either as a profession or as an element of 

culture. Located upon the shore of Lake Michigan, in 
Chicago's most attractive suburb. 


+ Course in Applied Musto, leading to the 
D raduate in Musle. 

in Theory and History of Music, 

ling to the Degree of Bachelor of 


. Post-Graduate Course. 
> Literary-Musical Course. 
y. Course in Public School Muste Methods. 
Courses I, Il and V include literary studies .in the 
College of Liberal Arts or Academy without extra expense. 
A thorough Preparatory Department is maintained. 
The environment is perfect and social advantages 
superior. Catalogue upon request. 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Ill. 


American 
Conservatory 
of Music KIMBALL HALL 


BUILDING 
230-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Leading School of MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART in 
this Country. Unrivaled Teachers’ Training Department, 
Lecture Courses, Concerts, Recitals. Diplomas and, Certifiz 
cates awarded by Authority of State of Illinois. Students’ 
Orchestra. Virgil Clavier Department, Schoo] of Oratorio. 
Many free Advantages. Illustrated catalogue’ mailéd on 
application. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


- Correspondence Course -in 


VOICE-PLACING 


A New Discovery. . A Revelation 
in the Tone-World. Tone-Images, 
Tone-Color, the Selence of ‘Tone. 
Lessons by Phonograph, if desired ; 
Teacher in your own home{ 
Valuable book, “Volce-Placing,” 
sent upon receipt of $1.00, 


Do not fail to send for free prospectus 
Address, CARL YOUNG, 
63 K, Anditorium Bldg., Chicago, II, 


Wm. H. Sherwood, Concerts and Analytical Recitals 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO ‘ 
Address MISS L. HUMPHREY, 713 Fine Arts Building, 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


The Combs Broad Street 


a Conservatory a 
1329-31 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 

RIVATE and class instruction in 
all branches, from the foundation 
to post-graduate and normal work. 

Faculty of artist teachers. “The 

various departments under the personal 

direction of the following eminent 

masters : 

Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Henry Schradieck 
Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


Public School Music Supervision. Piano 
Tuning. Residence Department for 
Young Ladies 


For free Year Book and information address 
J.H. KEELER, Secretary. Mention the “F J” 


The Sternberg School of Music 


CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal ij 
Complete Musical Education in all branches. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


, FREDERICK MAXSON 
r ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Seventeenth St., above Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


Nii sitions. ‘Three pupils have 
Ninety Organ pupils have obtained church positions. “T' j 
successfully passed the examination of the American Guild of Organists) 


Chicago, Ill. 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY Nehiawe Avonue CHICAGO 


BRANCH SCHOOL, 725 Fine Arts Building. 
The leading Conservatory of MUSIC, OPERA, .-~1ING and LANGUAGES 


Teachers of international reputation in all departments ‘ 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS :—Harold yon Mickwitz, Kenneth M. Bradley, Carolyn Louise 
Willard, Della Thal, Grace Stewart Potter, Mrs. Stacey Williams, Mme. Justine We ener 
Chas. E. Allum, Ethel Grow, Grant Weber, Ludwig Becker, Clarence Dickinson, Davi 
Grosch, Harvey D. Orr, Cecelia Ray Berry. . a chigines ¢ if 
UMBERTO BEDUSCHI, the Italian tenor, has been engaged. Catalogs free on appht- 
cation to E. Schmidt.” The Bush Temple Conservatory uses the Bush @ Gerts Pianos. 


KENS®TH M. BRADLEY, Director 


Kindergarten, Adult and 
Vormal Departments 


CHURCH PARSONS SYSTEM 
JLLUSTRATED MUSIC 


Endorsed by Prominent Educators, and Adopted 
by Many Leading Conservatories and Convents 
The price for normal work, including outfit for teachers, Is within the reach 


Send for Descriptive Booklets and Correspondence Course Circulars. Home and chaperonage for non-resident students 


ADDRESS MRS. F. C. PARSONS, 610 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 
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Detroit Conservatory of Music 


The Faculty includes such noted Artists and Instructors as FRANCIS 
L. York, Piano, Organ and Composi % i 
Norton, Voice; Auice Spencer L 
50 expert instructors, un: 
Free Advantages: 
Orchestra Playing ; Musical History and Lectures. 


Winter Term began Nov. 19, 1906 


530 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


FRANCIS L. YORK, M. A., Director 


ion; Wa. Yusex, Violin 
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PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary 


COURTRIGHT SYSTEM 
OF 
MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN 


, The newest, quickest, and most interesting way of teach- 
ing children, . 3 


Teachers make a great deal of money and have all the 
pupils they can attend to. 


COME TO THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OR STUDY BY MAIL 


PRICE $50.00 


Including ell instructions and materials for a school, 
music, games, keyboards, ete., ete. 


LILLIAN PRUDENCE COURTRIGHT 
150 LENOX AVE. - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


“Music teaches most ex itely 
of development.—Distacien et 
1. Pianoforte, Voice, Violin, 
2. Introduction to Harmony. 
3. Harmony, Counterpoint, etc, 
4. Normal Work. 
a. Music Education of the Child ( 
5. Teachers’ Pianoforte Claws (wockine 
Announcements sent on 


application, 


CALVIN B. CADY 


374 Marlborough Street - BOSTON MAss. 
In the Misses Bradley's School Building ve 


MR. CARL SOBESKI 


Teacher of Singing 
May also be engaged for 4 
Concerts, Recitals and Musjcales 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Technic, Pedal, etc., and how to apply them 


JOHN ORTH, I59A Tremont St., Boston, Mase. 
9 


IMGORPORATED 1900 | 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE oF Music 


DEGREES OF muUSIC ‘co 
1611 GIRARD Ave, kK. nae 


Originated tn 1884 
Copyrighted in 1897 


STUDY 


or an 


Write for dates for Special course 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLETCHER MUSIC METHO 


. The Original and Most Perfect Musical 
Kindergarten System of America and Europe 


THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION INVITED 


MRS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP - - _ Brookline, Mass. 
or Post Office Box 1336, Boston : i 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


609 CANAL STREET 
NEW ORLEANS - - - = LOUISIANA 


Recommends Directors of Musi 

Reco! : usic, and superior te 

Foreign and American, for all D tnents of Musical hie 

stonctien in Schools, Colleges and Conservatories cf Muar, 
; * : sof Music. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Supervisors’ Course, Voice Culture, Musical Hi 
, istory 
Harmony, etc. Practice Teaching and Goriducting 


POTSDAM - - - NEW YORK 


KINDERGARTEN MUSIC 


Normai Classes at Studio beginning in October, 
ebruary, and July. ‘Correspondence Lessons 
during entire season. Send for circulars. 


MISS JOSEPHINE A. JONES 
505 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


___ eee ce ae Rees a ae, 


Burrowes COURSE OF Music STUDY, 


IMARY—INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS f 
BY HOME STUDY. — fi'investigate this metneat 


RINE BU 
A RROWES,, ASTER ADDRESS, F502 CARNEGIE HALL. NEW 
RN ADDRESS, F 47 PARSONS ST., DETROIT NaS SITY 


KINDERGARTEN AND PR 
Send your address anda descrip- = FE AX TH 


tive booklet will be mailed free 


EM OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 
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DUNNING SYST 


Carrie L. Dunning, the originator 0 
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only to children but older pupils as well. 
xtent that Mrs. Dunning has promise: 
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The kind endorsement from her former teacher Mrs. Dunning prizes Also this which was sald to Be the first pullallon of the kind to be Oth 
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It ought to meet with favor and success everywhere the beginning have the eunc’ fal Congress oelalled aecount ithe systemnat the BEAR Siniuan Keury ER a ant rae £S 
in. EORGE FERGUSSON. i ing of Saxony. 
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(siengp) PROF, THEOD! . 
Riemaunen 29, 1904. Berlin, Jan. 12, 1905. Academy of Art in Berlin. Brea: Ee 
7 aie : ‘ R Swayne, Paris. 

A booklet containing letters from the most repre tative qiudl dina America, together This system is not taught b: 
with one describing the Dunning System, will Le maclee upon applica’ ion. ; general knowledge given also Sh correrpondence: as there is too much of 
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for the Teachers’ Normal Trainin . 
(© accommodate teachers in the locality. 


The WINTER COURSE 
California, J 


December ist, and Los Angeles, 


Address MRS. CARRIE 


anuary 15th. 


L. DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 
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NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS © 


DOSSERT VOCAL STUDIOS 


PARIS NEW YORK 


Paris Studio, 57bis rue Spontini New York Studio 
TRAD este eanis;) 1205 CARNEGIE HALL 
MADAME DOSSERT DR. DOSSERT 
Principal Principal 

MARGUERITE SYLVA, who has made a remarkable success as‘‘Carmen” this season at the Opera Comique, Paris, 
writes to her teacher, Dr. Dossert: “ * * * My Studio friends do not know their luck to have you to work with. 
Mons. Capoul and the directors at the Grand Opera all speak of my beautiful voice. I accept the compliment for you.” 
DR. DOSSERT will personally conduct a select class of students to Paris, June 1st, 1907, for a season of 4 months’ study 

of voice and French language. Young ladies of party will be specially looked after by Madame DOSSERT. 
For TERMS covering entire expenses of trip—Address CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Established and endowed for the education of serious students of music. Offers 

all advantages of a European musical education. Faculty composed of the most 

eminent teachers of Europe and America. 

Prospectus on application to the Registrar, 
PIANO 


VI RGIL SCHOOL 


19 West 16th Street, New York 


USIC 


—_———and 


ONEY 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUIE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


53 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The School that 
MAKES PLAYERS 


Valuable Special Literature Sent Free 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


PERSON who can teach sight singing can have a fine paying clas, 
every evening in the week. The field is wide and ripe, but th” 
teachers are few, You can learn my method by correspondence. 
Let me send you a free copy of “ THE MUSIC TEACHER,” and that will 
tell you all about it. Don't stay inarut, Get out! Learn new things! 


Drop your prejudices!. DO IT NOW! 
TALI ESEN MORGAN, 1947 Broadway, New York 


THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
EDGAR O. SILVER, President. 212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 


Pact, Ampnose Kate 8. Currrespes Many Fineuia Burr 


Winnras Masow 


Anny Ross Parsons H. Ra Baxen, z RENENYE VON Expx 
owe SHELLEY Hewat vor Expr i ee 
Mopgst Aurscuvnet MeCatn Lanitant 


2st year began Monday, September 2th, 1906. 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


Six Weeks’ Course 
65 FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, including Room and 


Board. Private Lessons. Teachers educated 
inEurope. Leschetizky Piano Technique 


Learn to Compose 


and Arrange Music 


TAUGHT BY MAIL, SUCCESS- 
FULLY, PRACTICALLY, RAPIDLY 


Send 2-cent stamp for trial lesson. Three trial les- 
sons free, If not then convinced you'll succeed, you 
owe me nothing. You must know the rudiments of 
music and mean business, otherwise don't write. 


WILCOX SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION, ©. W.WILCOX, Dir, 
Box E, 19 Union Square, New York City 
or ‘'HILLSDALE MANOR,” Hitispace, N. J.. U.S.A, 


Marks’ Conservatory of Music 
2 West 121st Street - New York 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


| 1774 Madison Avenue, 986 Bergen Street, 
New 


TRAINING OF CHOIR BOYS 


ction. The fled fs enin 
too small for the den 


ging and the 


York Brooklyn, N.Y. 
MISS EDITH MILLIGAN, Assistant 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 


CONGERT PIANIST, TEACHER, COMPOSER 


A large proportion of Mr. Becker's pupils are themselves 


to compose and arrange for Orchestra 

arn Band. in a thorough and 

e practical manner by the 
MACKIE SYSTEM 


r y Prchestration, Write for Terms, Folder, Testimo- 
of Harmony ond an aaranteed or Monoy Refunded. 


W. H. MACKIE 
Suite 5-6, 188-190 Second Avenue, 


teachers. Send for circular with press notices to 
NEW YORK 1 West 104th Street New York City 
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|ISTWDIO of MUSIC 


Miss Helen Esther Wilkinson 


Former pupil of Prof. Oscar Raif, Berlin. 
5 Present pupil ofMaitre Isadore Philipp, Paris. 
Philadelphia Studio: 5948 Germantown Ave. 


Fuller Building, 18th St. 
bet. Market and Chestnut Sts. Germantown, Pa. 


HUGH A. CLARKE 223 


eee Doc. South 38th Street 
Philadelphia 
BY MAIL IN| HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT 


AND COMPOSITION 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE CULTURE 


338 W. 56th Street - New York City 
Send 20 cts. for “* , se cari : 


Musical Possibilities of the Average Voice” 


SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 


FORMERLY 
Clavier Piano School 


A.K. VIRGIL, Director 


i on application, 
Broadway Studio Building, 

1a and 80th Street, New York 

2 Riverside, Elevator on SOth Street, 


Broad 


Telephone, 2. 


Carnegie Hall - NEw YORK CITY 


SS 


BRANCHES TAUGHT;. 


Harmony Composition 


Counterpoint Instrumentation 
——____ 


Board of Exami 
HORATIO PARKER G, W. CHA 
DB. YF: MASON ae 


B. PERCY JAMES, Sec, HAYDN VANS 
2 . Mer. 


CUT THIS Couros 
OR SEND yor 
OUR ADDRESS 


Please se: 
~ send me, free of all ¢ harge, y book 
Theoretical Music,"* te 


and its study, 


Name 


CASH DEDUCTIONS 
RATES FOR CLUBS 


One Subscription, no deduction. $1.50 
Two Subscriptions ..........-each, 1.35 
Three i Rites oe 125 
Five ui rctsfeieseteislereisis 1:20 
Seven “ meaner, Jel6 
Ten & Pipestone leo 
Fifteen =“ aRnas «105 
Twenty “ votes oe 100 


With cash deductions no otier premium is given. 


PREMIUMS 
FOR ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


We will send, postpaid, any one of the 
following premiums tu perscns sending in 
ONE subscription not their own: 


‘Album for the Young. Robt. Schumann. 

‘Anthem Repertoire. i 

©. Czerny, Op. 299, School of Velocity. 

Dictionary of Musical ‘lerms. Stainer & 
Barrett. 

Ear-Training. E. A, Heacox, 

Easy Dance Album. 

First Dance Album, 2 

First Parlor Pieces for the Piano. 

First Steps in Piano Study. Presser. The 
latest, best and most popular method. 

Flower Ballads, Senour. 

Four Hand Parlor Pieces. 

Game—Musical Euchre. 

Gibbon's Cat: -hism of Music. 

Gurlitt Album for the Piano. 

Feller Studies, Op. 45 or 46 or 47. 

Handel Album for the Piano. 

Juvenile Duet Players for Piano or Organ. 

Loeschhorn orale Op: 65 or Op. 66. 

Lyric Pieces for the Piano. 

meee Standard Graded Course. (Any 


wo grades.) 2 
Mathodical Sight Singing. Part I or Il, 


¥, W. Root. 

Model Anthems, H. P. Danks, 

Modern Dance Album for the Piano, 

‘cal Game—Great Composers. 

Musical Pictures for Piano or Organ, = 

Musical Reward Cards (set of 14; in 

pee ertor Album for the Plan. 

Portraits, life size, any one of. the follow- 
ing: Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, 
[iszt, Mendelssohn, Schumann,’ Schubert, 
Mozart, Rubinstein. 

Selected ‘Czerny Studies. 
(Any one book.) 

Selected Studies from A, Loeschhorn. Two 
volumes. 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $2.00. i 

Standard Compositions for, the Piano. 
(First Grade.) a 

Standard Compositions for the Piano. 
(Second. Grade.) ' 

Standard Concert Etudes for the Piano. 

The Duet Hour. (Easy Piano Duets.) 

The Little Preludes. Bach. 

The Moon Queen Cantata. - 
The Musician. Ridley Prentice. 
volumes. (Any one volume.) 
Theory Explained to Piano Students, Clarke; 
‘Three months’ Subscription to “The Etude.’ 


Three Books. 


In six 


FOR TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To any subscriber sending us TWO sub- 
scriptions with $3.00, we will send any one 
of the following, postpaid: 


Album of Instructive Picces. 

Album of Piano Compositions. | 

Class Book for Music Teachers. 

Classic and Modern Gems for Reed Organ. 

Concert Album—either Popular or Classical 
“Etude” Binder. * 

Concert Duets for the Piano. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Clark: 

First Recital Pieces for the Piano. 

Fountain Pen (Gold Point). 

Friendship Songs. Tod B. Galloway. 

Huimony. A 'Text-Book. Dr. H. A. Clarke, 
A most valuable and liberal pr 

Harmony and Composition. Giffe. 

Introductory Lessons in Voice Culture. T. 
 W. Root, 

Lighter Gompositions for Piano.  F. 
Chopin, 

Liszt Album for the Piano. 

Master Pieces for the Piano. 


Theo. Presser. 
Eid. Grieg. 


Dr. H. A. 


PREMIUMS 


Gifts of Value Easily Earned by 
Securing Subscribers to THE ETUDE 


THE ETUDE is of positive worth to musical people. 


A sample 


copy is, therefore, the best solicitor; the best argument to use. 


Samples are FREE. 


The most lucrative field is among music teachers, music students, 
and musical homes (those owning pianos). Leaving a sample over 
night often obtains a subscription without other discussion. 

Our premium pamphlet gives talking points for solicitors to use, 


setting forth plainly as it does the merits of the paper. 


you one. 


Let us send 


DIRECTIONS: 


Send subscriptions as you get them; premiums may be claimed at 


any time. 


All goods are sent prepaid by us, unless ‘‘by express’’ or ‘‘by freight’’ 


is mentioned ; receiver in such cases pays the transportation. 


All combinations of premiums are allowable. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
Use post or express Money Orders, Bank Draft or Registered Mail 


in sending remittances. 


Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten 
Grades. (Any five es.) 
Modern Drawing Room Pieces for the Piano, 
Observations of a Musician, L, Lombard. 
Parlor and School Marches for the Piano. 
Pedals of the Pianofoite. Hans Schmitt. 
Pocket Book and Card Case (Ladies’). 
Post-card Album, (100 pages.) 
School of Reed Organ Playing. Landon, 
Seven Memory Songs. ‘Tod B. Galloway. 
Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 


retail value of § 0. 
Six Months’ Subscription to “The Etude.” 
Kohler. 


Sonatina Album, ,. 
Songs Without Words. Felix Mendelssohn, 
Springtime, Song Cycle. Mrs. H. L, Ash- 


ord. 

Standard First and Second Grade Pieces. 
Mathews. 

Standard Graded Course of Singing. Greene. 

(Any one of four volumes.) 

Standard Graded Songs for the First Year. 

Standard Graded Songs for the Second 


Year, 
Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. 
W. S. B. Mathews. 
The Choral Class Book. 
Granahan, 

The Two Pianists. Medium Grade Collec- 
tion. 

Touch and Technic, Dr. Wm. Mason, In 
four volumes. (Any one volume.) 

Waltzes. Frederic Chopin. 

80 Selected Studies from Op. 45, 46 and 47, 
Heller. 

50 Visiting Cards and Plate. 


a 


Leason & Me- 


FOR THREE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For THREE subscriptions, with $4.50, 
we will give you any one of the following 
valuable works on music or literature: 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. 
Ehrlich. 

Chats with Music Students. 

Choir and Chorus Conducting. 
Wodell. 

Pamm G. Piano Method. 

Descriptive Analysis of Piano Works, 5. B. 


Thos. Tapper. 
BW. 


ces. Ta. O. Elson, 
sic Biography. Thos. 


‘Tapper. 


History of Music. W. J. Baltzell. 

How to Understand Music. W. S. B. 
Mathews. ‘Two volumes. (Hither vol- 
ume.) 

Ladies’ Seal Card Case. 

Ladies’ Seal Pocket Book, 

Lelert & Stark Piano Method. Books I, II 


etizky Method for the Piano. 
tic Collection for Mandolin Orchestra. 
Masters and their Music. W.S. B. Mathews. 
Mathews’ Standard Graded Course of Stud: 
ies. (Any seven grades.) 
Merry Songs for Little Folks. Gottschalk. 
Music Satchel (black or tan, with handles). 
Pianoforte Mu J. C, Fillmore. 


Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing. 
J. O, Fischer. 

Reed Organ Method. Chas, W. Landon. 

Sheet Musie from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $7.00. 


“The Etude,” One Year. 
The Organ Player, Pipe organ collection. 
Unbound Volume ‘of “The Etude.” 


FOR FOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For FOUR subscriptions, with $6.00, we 
will send any one of the following, postpaid: 


i¢ Roll (large size, unlined). 
1 Essays in Art, Culture and Educa- 


tion. 

Seal Card Case, 50 Visiting Cards and Plate. 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Cata- 
logue, to the retail value of $9.00. 

Silk Umbrella (either 26- or 28-inch frame). 

Bours Without Words. Cloth. Mendels- 
sohn, 

Theory of Interpretation. A. J, Goodrich. 

Touch and Technie, Dr, Wm, Mason, Foar 
volumes. 

19 Sonatas, Mozart. 


FOR FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For FIVE subscriptions, we will send, 
postpaid: 
Maelzel Metronome. (By express.) 
Men's Open Face Watch, Gun metal case, 
white porcelain dial. Guaranteed. 


Music Roll (large size, lined). 

Music Satchel (with handles; sheet music 
size). 

Piano Scarf. Plain or mercerized ground, 
or silk flower. Damask. (By express.) 

Sonatas, Complete. L. van Beethoven. Two 
volumes, 

Standard Graded Course. W. S. B. Math- 
ews. Ten Grades. (Any ten grades.) 
The Musician, Ridley Prentice. In six 
volumes. (‘The six volumes.) 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. Cloth. 


FOR SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Cut Glass Bowl. Diameter, 8 inches. (By 
express.) : 

Cut Glass Water Bottle. (By express.) 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. | Rei- 
mann, 

French Opera Glasses. Black Morocco. 

French Opera Glasses. White Mother of 
Pearl. 

Ladies’ Open Face Watch. Gun Metal Case. 
Diameter, 144 inches. ' Guaranteed. 

Piano Stool. Hardwood, any finish. (By 
ireight.) 


FOR SEVEN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Maelzel Metronome, with Bell. (By ex- 
press.) 

Premo Box Film Camera. 3% x 4%, 
weight 20 ounces. (By express.) 


FOR EIGHT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Guitar, Mahogany, highly polished, orange 
front, inlaid edge and sound bow, rose- 
wood finger-board. (By expres 

Ladies’ Open Face Chatelaine Watch, 
Diameter, 1 inch, Gun metal case. 
Guaranteed. 

Mandolin, Rosewood, 11 ribs, white holly 
edge, inlaid celluloid guard plate, rose 
wood finger-board. (By -express.) 

Piano Stool. Hardwood, patent cushion 
seat. (By freight.) 


FOR NINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Complete Piano Works. Frederic Chopin. 
English Oxford Bag. Russet or brown 

leather-lined; size, 16 inches, (By ex: 
press.) 


FOR TEN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


aine Watch. Ten-carat_Gold 
Willed _ Guaranteed. Gold Plated 
Chatelaine Pin for one extra subscription. 

Ladies’ Gold Filled Watch. Guaranteed for 
five years. Hunting Case or Open Face. 

Piano Bench. XVI century style. Polished 
hardwood. Seat, 1414x837 inches, 2014 
inches high. (By freight.) 


FOR FOURTEEN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Music Cabinet. (By freight.) 


FOR FIFTEEN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Indies’ Desk. (By freight.) 


FOR SEVENTEEN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(By freight.) 


Morris Chair. 


u j ik; ball- 
ng, light running: t ‘noise- 
; 5 years guaranteed. (By freight.) 


Liberal arrangements can be made with 
any one desiring to obtain either a piano or 
an organ as a premium. 


Send for complete premium booklet, 


giving full information, and a descriptive book catalogue explaining all of the above works 


THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY MUSICAL BOOK 


Special prices for large orders and to LIBRARIES 
We are the publishers of the most used and important educational works issued during recent years 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


No matter where published or by whom, we can supply at 
the lowest possible price. We carry a very complete stock, 


Write for Estimates before purchasing elsewhere 


to as: 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SOLICIT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


THE ETUDE 


Liberal combinations and valuable premiums 
t in the work. 


LARGE COMMISSIONS 


to those who desire to devote their entire time. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, 


THE ETUDE, piitaveLeuia, P's 


Has a world-wide reputation for high 
quality and delicious flavor. 


Baker’s Breakfast 
COCOA 


No other food product has 
a like record. It has held the 


WORLD'S BEST i} ‘ market with constantly increas- 


i 1 eee: ing sales for 126 years and 
MH), e has won 48 highest awards 
' bial “= in Europe and America. 


W™ KNABE & CO. 


MAKERS D Registered U. s. Pat. Office 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHIN 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 
MENNEN'S rio 


b= 10) <o-y Wy Dp DMs W-4 Oe) OP 4 | new model one of the 


in the highest degree refined 
in its detail decoration, it em- 
bodies the best work of a 
designer of national renown. 
Its interior is in perfect har- 
mony with the beauty of de- 
sign and exquisite finish of the 
outside case. The latest 
thought and most advanced 
methods of piano construction 
are revealed in this 1907 model. 


ains the Duplex 35. 1907 Model, 

wh NEN It contains 2 : : 1. : 

if iene ee nd aT en Borated Treble, the very latest device for increasing tone vibration in the 
if your s 


W most attractive that has ever 
TOl LET 49) DER been produced. Classic and 
% , yee , 

SH po a 


Talcum Toilet Powder, and receive a free sample. treble, the laminated Sounding-Board Bridge, the Agraffe construction 
Most dealers do sell Mennen’s, because most people and all of our most recent patented improvements. Perfection in 
know it is the purestand safest of toilet powders—pre- pianoforte construction could hardly be more nearly attained, 


serves the good complexion, improves the poor one. 


in non-refillable boxes, for your protection, If , oe “ 
Mennen stare ison the cover it's genuine and.a guar HOW TO BUY. So 2na aston Se, 
anioc of pnt. Belgie fer ding, Sold ever et lille Migr Ree ta ee 
where, or by mall < : and explanation of ou em of selling pianos on 
GERHARD MENNEN C0O., Newark,N. J. 36, monthly remit 4 can order a piano with th 
m1, Ithas the scent will be onal t 


‘Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Ta 


and sent for t 
of fresh cut Par if i oe 


wherever in the ‘ 
you, the piano 

both wi We 
in dealing with w 
as the sharpest trader, 


t our ex 
eC The most ine 
ng as fine a piano at as low q 


Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


have been established 55 YEARS. By our system of payments every 
family in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take old 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano in your home free of 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 

VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO., 159 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


